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musical elegance 





Quartet No. 1 in C Minor 
Op. 15—Fauré 


ARTUR 
RUBINSTEIN 


AND MEMBERS OF THE 
PAGANINI QUARTET 
Henri Temianka — Violin 
Robert Courte— Viola 
Adolphe Frezin — ’Cello 


BLP 1040 


A record that 
will attract the 


knowledgeable 























music lover 


Available mid-March 
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Imhofs for Hi-Fi! 


At Imhofs,we have always taken a keen interest 
in high fidelity reproduction 
and are most impressed by the performance 


of these two instruments 


The Black Box is a 3-speed record player giving reproduction of an extraordinarily high quality. 
Pye have at last achieved really high fidelity reproduction from a really compact unit. 
Luxuriously housed in a Chinese Lacquer cabinet at 63 gns. 

or in a very elegant mahogany case (as shown here) at 39 gns. 
Ask us to send you a pamphlet 

or better still, come and see it for yourselves at our showrooms 


the Pye Black Box . 





the Hi-Fi amplifier 

To meet the requirements of even the most discerning enthusiasts we recommend 

the new Hi-Fi amplifier. Frequency response 1-170,000 cycles/sec. Distortion less than *1% total at 12 watts. 
This is in our opinion the finest amplifier unit yet offered to the public. 

It is sold, without cabinet, at 40 gns. 

We should be pleased to fit this instrument into your own cabinet or furniture, or into one of our own special cases. 


Call in at our showrooms in New Oxford Street for a demonstration. 
2. @, a1) wy 








Melody Bar is a registered trade mark No. 724976, and the-demonstrator unit is covered by reg. design No. 872215 and patent No. 33681/53. 


have you visited the Melody Bar yet ? 


Hundreds of people are doing so every day. They find it the quickest and easiest way of buying records. 


do you know about Imhofs world-wide record postal service ? 
If you need to send records anywhere in the world (this country too) the best and safest way is the Imhof way. 





Alfred Imhof Limited, 112-116 New Oxford Street, London, WC1. Museum 7378 (20 lines) 
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from the day you buy them... 









Clean all your long playing 
and medium play records 
regularly with 


Meltrope Anti-Stat. 


.. . Meltrope will keep your L.P.s in perfect condition, When-you wipe your 
records with a cloth moistened with Meltrope Anti-Stat, not only are they 
cleaned but also freed from the static charge which attracts dust and makes 


itcling. You thus protect your records from those particles of dirt which cause 


/QUuELYRUEE)\ 
/ ie 
AKYL-Stkn 


serious wear to both record and stylus. Meltrope is the anti-stat record cleaner 


officially recommended by The Decca Record Company Limited. 


L. P. RECORDS 
TELEVISION SCREENS 


4. / 6 per bottle of 6 fluid ounces 





If you have any difficulty in obtaining Meltrope Anti-Stat, please write to Meltrope, 50 Southwark Bridge Road, S.E.1 
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CARTER’S POPULAR 
RECORD STORAGE GABINETS 


(PURCHASE TAX FREE) 
Veneered in Figured WALNUT, MAHOGANY and OAK 
EASY RECORD SELECTION BY OUR HOPPER CONTAINERS, WHICH 
ARE ADJUSTABLE FOR 8’, 10’, or 12” RECORDS — 78 or L.P. 
BUILT-IN AND RENEWABLE INDEXING STRIP 





£16<5<6 “THE TELETROLLEY ” 
ssttnel £9-19-6 
HOLDS 250 RECORDS HOLDS 125 RECORDS 
Width 213” — 
Depth 153” Width 20” 
Height 39” Depth = 173” 
AN ATTRACTIVE CABINET WHICH Height 27” 
TAKES UP VERY LITTLE SPACE— MOUNTED ON “‘ FLEXELLO ’”? CASTORS 
ONLY 63” FRONTAL CLEARANCE IDEALLY SUITED TO ACCOMMODATE YOUR T.V. SET, 
REQUIRED WHEN OPEN WIRELESS OR GRAMOPHONE 


Registered design—Patent applied for 
OBTAINABLE FROM ALL LEADING FURNISHERS, STORES AND MUSIC DEALERS 


Designed and Manufactured by 
JOHN W. CARTER (LONDON) LTD, 
PENN WORKS, !-3 PENN STREET, LONDON, N.! 


“THE DOUBLE HOPPER“ Telephone : CLErkenwell 5666/7 














The best of Tape Recorders 
and an 
INDEPENDENT P.A. AMPLIFIER cs well! 


%e TO THE TRADE : Ask for 
details of special Dealer 

One of the many features of the SIMON facilities and Information 
Portable Tape R is the p' en Sheet Ti/11. 
of facilities for entirely independent . 
ase of the amplifier for public 
address, record reproduction, etc., 
at 10 watts output power. 
This versatile and brilliant 
Recorder was designed for 
the user who expects—and 
appreciates—the best. 
Two hours’ recording time. 
Twin tracks, two speeds. 
Frequency response : 50- 
12,000 c/s at 7) in./sec. and 
50-7000 c/s at 33 in./sec. 
Bass and treble independently 




















NEWS AND 
PICTURES” 







variable. 
eeeeeesreererknsteeeteeeeeee?e 
SIZE ... oo oe wee 18 in. by 15 in. by 10 in. 
LOUDSPEAKER — a .» 64 in. built-in monitor 
POWER SUPPLY... . 200/250 v. 50 cycles A.C. SIMON for 






INPUT CHANNELS .... tt teh in microphone : | Sound Recording Join the Musicians 
ata 


POWER wameatt) ree .-- 100 watts approx 
Sensible Price and read 


| Simon Terabe TAPE RECORDER “<%' i nt i ml Ht =" 

















aster “‘Finger- + oe Rewind and wind- 


waits er 
pr IP 4 Separate capstons * Provision for Remote Tl a ull l " Hl 
information Sheet T1/lIi %& Three motor drive x Drop-in loading i] Mi 





























SIMON SOUND SERVICE LTD. (Dept. G) 


48-50 GEORGE STREET, LONDON, W.|!. Phone : WELbeck 2371 (5 lines) Order from a newsagent or by post 1/8d. from 21 Lower Belgrave St., London, S.‘Y-1 
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ACOUSTICAL MANUFACTURING CO. LTD. HUNTINGDON. 
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To start you talking 


— and listening 


Those who have followed the growth of high quality reproduction in 
recent years may wonder how it is possible to improve still further the 
amplifier part of the system. Yet, like its predecessor, the QUAD II 
introduces entirely new features of importance to the final objective— 
features anticipating trends in design of both amplifier and associated 
equipment. 

Engineers will readily appreciate, among the many salient points of design 
of this amplifier, the complete stability under all load conditions. They 
will delight too in the unique low noise pickup matching system and in 
the new wide range filter developments. The gramophone enthusiast 
will be pleased to find that his moving coil pickup no longer requires 
a transformer; that each of the seven playback characteristics is 
accurately provided at the touch 
of a button; that the logical 
system of filter control gives him 
low distortion without the sacrifice 
of correct musical balance. 
Above all, the musician will find 
that the QUAD II gives the closest 
approach to the original sound 
. . . The QUAD II booklet will 
tell you why. 


QUAD Il 


a 














£42.0.0 retail 


C Aeousnicay 
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thom ... 


choose thom... 
buy therm at 


ey] aXey ik) 
FINEST 


RECORD 
SERVICE 


Come personally or order by post. Personal export orders and overseas gift parcels a speciality. 


425 OXFORD STREET, W.1 - 172 KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, W.8 


W bi BARNES Croydon 38 George St. Stratford 338 High St. 
. Hammersmith 37 King St. ford 135 High Rd. 


atiieeed Southwark 64 London Rd. = Deptford 499 New Cross Rd. 



















T.A. 6216 








"4 D FOR 
RECOMMENDE 
CRITICAL LISTENERS 


' 
ced to please everyone : 





—and prt 


What a revelation it is hearing your records on this model. 
How true to life the music sounds. Here is rich, full tone 
and ample volume in a modern-to-the-minute gramophone 
that will make you proud to own it, and price is certainly 
no obstacle to your becoming a Volmar owner. These 
wonderful standards of performance come from incor- 
porating the latest Garrard R.C.110 Autochange Unit with 
an improved amplifier and speaker system. With its 
elegantly styled cabinet, Model Q.425 is today’s finest 
gramophone value. 

Ask your dealer to Jet you hear and prove for 

yourself how superior Volmar Gramophones are 


MODEL 0.425 














THREE - VALVE TRIPLE - SPEED ; 
ELECTRIC AUTOCHANGE L 
GRAMOPHONE 2 GNS. 


From Leading Stockists Everywhere Leaflet on request | 





INDUSTRIAL SOUND EQUIPMENT LTD., 141 High St., Brentford, Middlesex 


Telephone : EALing 1413 
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THE STANDARD 


A well-proved design, solidly 
constructed and _ pleasantly 
finished in medium-toned 
veneer, highly polished, uncut 
motor and control board. 
Size 30” wide, 30’ high, 15” 
deep. Price £11.10.0 or 
£3.16.8 deposit. 


THE EMPRESS 


_ A cabinet to delight the eye of any 
discerning connoisseur, beautifully 
styled and elegantly veneered medium 


full-grained walnut. High polish 
finish. The amply-sized control 
board is raised to a convenient 
level, but is not cut or drilled. 
Motor board, again uncut, 
measures 16” x 14” deep and 
has a clearance of 5”. To the 
extreme left is a space for 
recordings storage. Size 3’ wide, 
2’ 8” high, 1’ 44” deep. Price 
£15.15.0 or £5.5.0 deposit. 





THE PORTA-PLAYER 


This is a robust handsome 
carrying case, finished in 
two-tone leather cloth with 
foldaway carrying handle 
and clasps. Approximate 
dimensions 19 in. x 144 in. 
x 10 in., ample for 8 in. 
speaker, mains or battery 
driven amplifier and tape 
deck or other record play- 
ing mechanism. Price £3, 
carr. and ins. 10/-. 


Note 1. 


The GRAMOPHONE 


CABINETS FOR ALL PURPOSES 




















THE CONSORT 
In two-tone, highly polished 
walnut veneer, with contrast- 
ing inlaid bands. Lift-up lid 
and storage compartments. 
Uncut motor board. Size 
2’ 6” wide, 2’ 53” high, 1’ 2” 
deep. Clearance to motor 
board is 6”. Price £12.10.0 


or £4.3.4 deposit. 








THE SUPERIOR 15 


CORNER 
Designed for the man who wants 
something really impressive. A 
massive cabinet but being corner 
fitting is not out of place even in 
the modern small living room. 
Voted by one of our leading 
magazines as one of the finest 
pieces of furniture at the 1953 
National Radio Show, Earls 
Court. Overall dimensions of 
this cabinet are 47” wide, 31!’ 


deep (to corner), 50” high. Note that in addition to the 
Superior 15 Televisor this cabinet will accommodate a radio 


unit with controls on the 


sloping panel at the top and a 


tape recorder or a record player under the lid in the top. 
Price £18.0.0 or £6.0.0 deposit. 


THE GUILDFORD 


Finished French walnut and 
eucalyptus veneer, highly 
polished. Twin doors open 
outwards displaying shelves 
for amplifier, radio unit,etc., 
also leaving ample storage 
space. Motor drawer has 
uncut platform 163” x 13” 
with ample clearance. 
Overall dimensions 3’ 4” 
wide, 2’ 5” high, 1’ 5” deep. 
Price £18.18.0 or £6.6.0 
deposit. 


The carriage and insurance charge on all cabinets on this 
page is £1, which covers a distance up to 200 miles. For distances 


beyond this there will be an additional charge. 


Note 2. 


H.P. charges 1/3rd deposit balance plus charges, being 
payable by 12 equal monthly instalments. 




















ELECTRONIC PRECISION EQUIPMENT Ln 


Post orders should be addressed to : 
ELPREQ HOUSE (REF 14), HIGH STREET, WEALDSTONE, MIDDLESEX 


Personal shoppers however must call at : 


42-46 WINDMILL HILL, RUISLIP, MIDDLESEX 
Half-day Wednesday 


Phone : RUISLIP 5780 


152-153 FLEET STREET, E.C.4 


Phone : CENTRAL 2833 


Half-day Saturday 


29 STROUD GREEN ROAD, FINSBURY PARK 


Half-day Thursday 
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You can’t buy a ) 
BETTER oy 
gramophone needle 
than 


WINDSOR 
SAPPHIRE |. 


because 














ALL THAT IS BEST 
IN HIGH FIDELITY 


The H. A. Hartley Co, Ltd. 


provides a complete service 
for the enthusiast 





TYPES 






m, 

= STRAIGH T 
gf —for Crystal 
d | Pickup. 





> A 









A TRAILE R—for 
=e Heavyweight and 
4i\ Magnetic Pickups, 
\ 
= MIDGET 
“A\ — for Light - 


weight and High 
Fidelity Pickups. 








Every needle is Precision- 
8round by diamond 
wheels, turning 22,000 
times a minute in our 
exclusive fully automatic 
machines, 


“it ie 


Every needle is tumbled 
in diamond Powder, 
more than half-a-million 
times, to give our unique 
diamond-glitter finish, 
accurate to within 
1/10,000th of an inch. 


‘- 

a ; . 
Gives improved repro- 
duction. Has a longer 
playing life, Costs no 


more than a box of 
needles. 


Yet WINDSOR SAPPHIRE cost only 


IF YOUR RETAILER 
CANNOT SUPPLY, 
SEND 2/6 DIRECT 
TO :— 





SAPPHIRE BEARINGS LTD. 
96A Mount Street, London, W.1 





In addition to being — 
and manufacturers of super 
Loud-speakers, Tone Control . 
amplifiers and very high quality 
audio - amplifiers, this a 
provides a most attractive Posta 
Long Playing Record Service. 


Every week, in ever increasing 
quantities, we despatch long play- 
ing records to satisfied customers 


throughout the world. 

Whether you live in the United 
Kingdom, or in far flung outposts 
of civilisation, the Hartley organ- 
isation can, and will, serve you. 


Why not let us ? 











Full details gladly sent on 
application to : 


H. A. HARTLEY Co. LTD. 
152 HAMMERSMITH ROAD, LONDON, W.6 
Phone : RiVerside 7387 
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Playing 


for your 
delight 
ae sara. 


Poy ZF 


HEAR EVERY NOTE ON YOUR E.A.R. MICROGRAM! 


MODEL A750 


HIGH FIDELITY 3-CONTROL 
3-SPEED AUTOMATIC REPRODUCER 


BASS and TREBLE BOOST 
30 GNS. 
INC. P.T. 


Controls 

10 in. ELLIPTICAL Speaker 

STUDIO P Pick-up P750 

COLLARO precision-built (Non-auto) 

Changer 

E.A.R. 3-Watt Amplifier /26 GNS.| 
Designed for the very critical record enthusiast the A750 has a range 
and performance which are unique for this type of equipment. 




















J, 










Some of the outstanding features of all E.A.R. Micrograms 


%* PICK-UP. Collaro STUDIO turnover pick-up, fitted with two free-moving 
jewel-pointed styli. Ball-bearing pick-up arm. (These features are vital for 
the preservation of Microgroove records. 





CABINET. Compact and elegant in appearance Microgram cabinets are 
designed to give optimum bass reinforcement and absence of audible resonance 





CONTROLS. Continuously variable Controls operated from the front of 
the cabinet with the lid closed. 





AUTO-STOP. All models incorporate automatic motor switch-off. 





+ t+ + 


FINISH. The carrying handle and mains lead are in cream plastic, matching 
the motor unit and speaker-lattice. Available in distinctive leather-cloth in 
a variety of colours. 


The E.A.R. ““MUSICMAKER” MICROGRAMS._ By far the most 
popular quality 3-Speed Record Reproducers. 
NON-AUTO: £19.15.0 inc. P.T. AUTOMATIC: £24.17.6 inc. P.T. 
Two outstanding examples of E.A.R. quality and value. 
All E.A.R. Micrograms are guaranteed for 12 months. 
Illustrated folder and address of your local E.A.R. dealer on application. 


ELECTRIC AUDIO REPRODUCERS LTD. 


Incorporating PhonoDisc Ltd. 


17 LITTLE ST. LEONARDS, MORTLAKE, LONDON, S.W.I4 PROspect 4466 (5 lines) 
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GUINEAS 
(TAX PAID) 


Satisfaction or money 


WE OFOR FULL DETAILS OR 
DEMONSTRATION please write or 
call. Our Warlters Road Showrooms back guarantee. H.P. 
are open daily from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. Terms available if 
(Saturdays until 5 p.m.) required. 


A R M ~ T R O N G WIRELESS & TELEVISION CO. LTD., WARLTERS ROAD, HOLLOWAY, LONDON, N.1. 
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Specialists in High Quality Reproduction for over 20 years. 


“SPECIAL” RADIOGRAM 


AN OUTSTANDING RADIOGRAM WITH INDEPENDENT 
BASS AND TREBLE COMPENSATION GIVING PERFECT 
REPRODUCTION 


Following the success of the ‘‘ Standard” and “‘ Super” Radio- 

grams, Armstrong are proud to announce their latest Model. 

The “Special” combines years of experience in high quality 

reproduction and gives truly AMAZING reproduction from both 
records and radio. The cabinet is finished in a beautifully polished 
walnut. This radiogram incorporates the magnificent Armstrong FC 38 
radiogram chassis which is also available in chassis form. 


BRIEF SPECIFICATION :— 8 valve, 3 wave-band superheterodyne chassis, giving 
8 watts push-pull output with negative feedback. Independent BASS and TREBLE 
lift and cut controls, High flux 10in. 
Permanent Magnet Loudspeaker with 
rigid die cast frame, in special adjust- 
able reflexing sound chamber. Collaro 
3-speed autochanger for 7in., 10in. 
and 12in. records with turnover 
crystal pick-up head. Cabinet dimen- 
sions 36in. x 18in. x 36in. high, 
with two large record storage cup- 
boards. The Radiogram is for use on 
AC mains 200-250 volts, 40-60 cycles. 





Y RESPONSE 














100 c/s 1,000 10,000 





Tel. NOR 3213/4 





Extract of letter from << -——~ 


SOUND REPRODUCTION by G. A. Briggs 
Enlarged and Revised 3rd Edition. 368 pages, 315 
illustrations. Many new chapters; up-to-the minute 
advice and information. 17/6 (plus 1/- per postage) . 
De Luxe Edition 25/- (plus 1/- for postage). 
LOUDSPEAKERS by G. A. Briggs 


3rd Edition 9th impression. 88 pages, 36 illustra- 
tions 7/6 (plus 3d. postage) . 


’ AMPLIFIERS by G. A. Briggs 6 H. H. Garner 


Fine Art paper. Bound full rexine. 216 pages. 
174 illustrations. 15/6 (plus 6d. for postage). 
De Luxe edition 21/- (plus 9d. postage). 


PIANOS, PIANISTS and SONICS 
by G. A. Briggs 
192 pages, 162 illustrations. 10/6 (plus 6d. post.) 


Sold by leading Radio Dealers and 
Published by 


Wharfedale 


WIRELESS WORKS LTD. 


Booksellers. 


BRADFORD RD., IDLE, BRADFORD, YORKS. 


H. MULLER 
Pladju—s P.M. 
Indonesia TE 
Dear Mr. Briggs 
Althoy h 
fession & chemi 
.! and as Cal engi 
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REAL HIGH FIDELITY at modest 


The GRAMOPHONE 


@ Manufacturer -to- Consumer policy saves you one-third cost ! ! 


We are now specialising in the supply of units for 
making up high fidelity Radio and Record-repro- 
ducing Equipments for use in the Home, small Halls, 
Schools and Gramophone Societies and single items 
for replacing in existing equipments and radiograms. 


Our Chief Engineer, who is operating a Technical 


Guidance Service, is available daily including 
Saturdays from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. or will deal with 
enquiries by return of post. Our new illustrated 
Catalogue and Supplement will be a great boon to 
those desiring high quality equipment for modest 
expenditure. Send two 24d. stamps for your copy 
now. It may well save you pounds ! 








No. | “ SYMPHONY ” AMPLIFIER is a 3-channel 5-watt 
Gram/Radio Amplifier with astonishingly flexible tone- 
control. You can lift the treble, the bass, or-—and here is the 
unique feature—the middle frequencies to suit your own ear 
characteristics and the record or radio programme being heard. 
It is thus possible to arrange the frequency-response of the 
amplifier to a curve equal and opposite to the resultant curve 
of the other items in the chain so that what finally registers in 
the brain is as per original. This flexibility of control is far more 
important than mere inal linear resp of the plifier, 
as the pickup, speaker, etc., are not linear. Independent 
Scratch-Cut is also fitted and special negative-feedback circuit 

ployed. plifier can acc date a wide variety of 
records from old 78’s to new LP’s. Input is for all types of 
pickup of 0.2v output or more and there is full provision (and 
power) for Radio Tuner. It is available to match 2/3 or 15 
ohms speakers. Price: 10 gms. (carriage 5/-). Fitted in 
Portable Steel Cabinet 35/- extra. 














No. 2 


No.2 “SYMPHONY ” AMPLIFIER as No. | but with 
10-watt Push-Pull triode output and triodes throughout. 
Woden mains and output transformers and choke. Output 
tapped 3, 7.5 and 15 ohms. Full provision and power for Tuner. 
Competes with the most expensive amplifiers on the market 
yet costs only I5 gms. (carriage 5/-). Fitted in Portable Steel 
Cabinet 2 gns. extra. 






Remote , 
Control te 


- ——5 enaeee 


“SYMPHONY ” AMPLIFIERS with REMOTE CON- 
TROL. Both the above model Amplifiers are available 
with all controls on a separate Control Panel with up to 
4 feet flexible cable which simply plugs into the amplifier. 
Enables the Amplifier proper to be sat in the bottom of a 
cabinet whilst the controls are d conveniently 
higher up. Extra cost 2 gns. 





“STUDIO SYMPHONY” AMPLIFIERS: Models |! 
and 2, new models specially designed to get the maximum 
out of the revolutionary new Collaro Studio pickups and heads 
type *‘P’’. Specification as per our Standard Symphony models 
but with high-gain, low-noise, built-in Preamplifier stage with 
separate switched correctors for Std. and LP. Third position 
on switch provides input matching for Acos and similar output 
pickups. These remarkable new models thus provide all the 
frcilities and matching of our Standard Symphony Amplifiers 
PLUS the specialised Collaro matchings. See March issue of 
‘‘ The Gramophone "’ for review on these instruments. Price : 
No. 1, 12 gns. ; No.2, 17 gns. Carriage 5/-. 


GARRARD 3-SPEED GRAM UNIT MODEL “ T.”” With 
turnover Magnetic Pickup Head or Turnover Astatic Crystal 
Head, £10, post. and pack. 2/6. 


MODEL “TA,” as above, but fitted with the latest 
High-Fidelity Acos HGP35 Pickup Heads (one for Std. 
and one for LP). Price £12/3/9, post. and pack. 2/6. Heads 
only 43/- each, post. I/-. 


MODEL “TB,” as above, but with two separate Decca 
XMS Heads, £13/7/6, post. and pack. 2/6. Or with two separate 
Acos HGP39 Heads, £12/16/-. Or with Garrard Head for fibres 
(78) and Acos HGP39 for LP, £12/5/-. 


GARRARD 3-SPEED AUTO-CHANGERS, Mode! RC80. 
Plays up to ten records 7in., 10in. or I2in. at 78, 45 and 334 
r.p.m. Stylus pressure on LP 10 grammes (adjustable). New 
ultra-sensitive auto-trip mechanism and heavy loaded turntable 
to eliminate ‘‘wow.”’ Price €15/1/6 or with Garrard Magnetic 
or Astatic crystal Turnover Pickup Head £17/3/6. With two 
separate Acos HGP39 Heads £19/12/6. With two separate Decca 
XMS Heads £20/18/-. Carriage 5/-. Optional Extras : A.C./D.C. 
Operation. £7/14/-. Fitting in de luxe rexine-covered Portable 
Cabinet, £5. Pickup Head to take Fibre Needles, 25/-. 


GARRARD 3-pin plug-in MAGNETIC PICKUP HEADS 
for Fibre or Steel Needles, fic Garrard and Decca Arms. 
Prices: Standard 25/-; Miniature low impedance 25/-. 
Post I/-. Garrard Arm 35/-; Decca XMS Arm 23/6. Post 1/-. 
Advice re matching if required. 


COLLARO latest model AC3/544 3-SPEED GRAM 
UNIT with new “STUDIO” Pickup type ‘‘O” or “'P’ 
£10/6/1, post 2/6. 


COLLARO latest model 3RC531 AUTO-CHANGER 
with ‘‘STUDIO"’ PICKUP type “‘O” or “P"’ £15/3/10, 
carr. 5/-. DITTO but Mixer (3RC532) £17/9/6. 


COLLARO “STUDIO” PICKUP (Arm and Head) 
type “‘O”’ or “PP” 74/8, post 2/-. 


NEW TYPE ACOS PICKUPS. Arm with one HGP39 
head (Standard or LP) £3/8/9, or with both heads £5/11/-. 
Post 1/6. Heads separately 42/3 each. Immediate delivery. 


GOODMANS CORNER CABINETS 
(right) for the AXIOM 150 Mark 2 manu- 
factured by us to Messrs. Goodmans 
measurements. Price : complete kit in 
plain board with felt, 8 gns. Price ready 
built, 10 gns. Finished in figured walnut, 
16 gns. Other veneerstoorder. Carriage 
extra according to area. 


TAPE RECORDING EQUIPMENT. 
We recommend and have in stock for 
immediate delivery the latest TRUVOX 
TAPE DECK at 22 gns., a suitable high- 
fidelity Tape/Gr ph /Microph / 
Radio Amplifier to match at 16 gns. and 
a Portable Cabinet to house these and 
speaker at 95/-. Also a new Complete 
Recorder incorporating above Deck and 
Amplifier with actual space for fitting 
Radio Tuner. Price 49} gns. Leaflets 7}d. 








HIRE PURCHASE FACILITIES 
NOW AVAILABLE on orders of £15 or over 


Send one-third deposit with order, balance over 
6 or 12 monthly instalments. State which required. 


NORTHERN RADIO SERVICES 


11 & 16 KINGS COLLEGE ROAD, ADELAIDE ROAD 
LONDON, N.W.3. Phone : PRimrose 8314 











Tubes : Swiss Cottage and Chalk Farm. 
Buses : 2, 13, 113 and 187. 








REGD. DESIGN 


“SYMPHONY ” BASS REFLEX 
CABINET KITS. 30 in. high, consist 
of fully-cut 3 in. thick, heavy, inert, 
non-resonant patent acoustic board, 
deflector plate, felt, all screws, etc., 
and full instructions. 8 in. speaker 
model, 85/-; 10 in. speaker model, 
97/6; 12 in. speaker model, £5/7/6. 
The design is the final result of 
extensive research in our own 
laboratory and is your safeguard of 
optimum acoustic results. Carriage 
7/6. Ready built, 10/6 extra. 


“ SYMPHONY ” BASS REFLEX 
CABINETS, fully finished in figured 
walnut, oak or mahogany to above 
Registered Design and to match our 
Console Amplifier Cabinet, enabling 
the housing of a whole equipment in 
a two-piece suite, cost: 12-in. 
speaker model, £11/10/-; 10-in., 
£11; 8-in., £€10/10/-. Carriage 
according to area. The 10-in. model 
is ideal for the WB HF 1012 (see. 
** The Gramophone "’ review, March) 





CONSOLE AMPLIFIER 
CABINETS (above), 33 in. high, 
lift-up lid with piano hinge, take 
Gram Unit or Auto-changer, Ampli- 
fier, Pre-amplifier, and Radio Feeder 
Unit, finished medium walnut veneer. 
De luxe version, 10 gns., carriage 
according to area. Bass Reflex 
Cabinets to match available. De- 
tails 23d. 
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“HIS MASTER’S VOICE” SUPERB RECORDINGS OF 


hamber Music 


PRESENT THE BEST TO THE RECORD CONNOISSEUR 


“Chamber Music ... is the delight of the performing amateur 
and of the listening connoisseur, who find in its very restraint... 
something which appeals to them differently from, and 
perhaps beyond, any other musical experience.” 


THE OXFORD COMPANION TO MUSIC 
LIGIER NS ONION EN ACTER LLL ALE LEE 








AMADEUS STRING QUARTET 
Quartet in G (K.387)— Mozart DLP 1003 
with WILLIAM PLEETH (2nd ’Cello) Quintet in C, Op. 163 — Schubert CLP 1006 


RUBINSTEIN and THE PAGANINI QUARTET 
Quintet in E Flat, Op. 44— Schumann BLP 1031 


ARTUR RUBINSTEIN - JASCHA HEIFETZ - GREGOR PIATIGORSKY 
Trio in A Minor — Ravel : 
Trio No. 1 in D Minor — Mendelssohn ALP 1009 


YEHUDI MENUHIN and LOUIS KENTNER 
playing two Beethoven Sonatas : Sonata No. 1 in D, Op. 12, No. 1 

Sonata No. 3 in E Flat, Op. 12, No.3 ALP 1050 
playing two Sonatas by Bach : Sonatas No. 1 in B Minor and No. 2in A BLP 1026 


YEHUDI MENUHIN and GERALD MOORE 


Sonata in F— Mendelssohn; (on reverse side: Concerto in D Minor for Violin and Orchestra — Mendelssohn) 
ALP 1085 


JASCHA HEIFETZ and BENNO MOISEIWITSCH 
Sonata No. 9 in A (“ Kreutzer ’’) — Beethoven ALP 1093 


“HIS MASTER’S VOICE” 
333 R.P.m. 
| RECORDS 


THE GRAMOPHONE COMPANY LIMITED - (RECORD DIVISION) - 8-I11 GREAT CASTLE STREET - LONDON w.t 
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Philip Hope-Wallace 


It is with great pleasure, in which we feel 
sure our readers will share, that we welcome 
the distinguished critic Mr. Philip Hope- 
Wallace on to our staff of reviewers. Mr. 
Hope-Wallace is the dramatic critic of The 
Manchester Guardian, The Listener, and Time 
and Tide, and also one of the music critics in 
this last journal. Many will have heard the 
delightful broadcasts on opera, this being his 
special line, which he does from time to 
time for the B.B.C. He also frequently 
reviews records in Music Magazine, and takes 
a witty and pungent part in The Critics 
programme. Mr. Hope-Wallace’s wit is, 
indeed, a characteristic feature of his 
writing, but wit tempered with humanity. 
He regards France as his second home and 
his extensive knowledge of French opera 
will be a great asset to the reviews in THE 
GRAMOPHONE. 


The Musical Quarterly 


This rather formidable American journal, 
edited by Paul Henry Lang, has been carry- 
ing reviews of records for the last year or so. 
The erudite reviewers concern themselves 
almost entirely with the editions used and 
the performances given, throwing in some 
such phrase as “‘ an excellent recording ’’ 
(or the reverse) towards the end. 

Thus Professor Schrade, who edited the 
edition of Monteverdi’s Vespers of 1610 
used in the Oiseau-Lyre recording reviewed 
in our last number, devotes over two 
thousand words to making a sharp attack 
on Dr. Redlich’s edition, used in the Vox 
recording, and, having disposed of that, 
adds at the end of his space: “‘ From a 
technical point of view the recording is 
adequate’’. Finis! It is to be hoped that 
Dr. (called ‘‘ Mr.’’ by the Professor, but 
not perhaps in malice) Redlich will fight 
back, for there are weak spots in the 
Schrade armour. The point of this para- 
graph, however, is rather to draw attention 
to the fact that these American reviewers, in 
the leading musical journal of the country, 
take recording more or less for granted and 
criticise the discs that come their way from 
the musicological and interpretative points 
of view. This procedure, important in its 
way, confirms the view, supported by much 
evidence, that professional musicians are, as 
a body, curiously indifferent to the nature 
of recorded sound. But how many of them, 
one wonders, regularly buy records ? 


Incorporating VOX . 
Edited by SIR COMPTON MACKENZIE . 


THE RADIO CRITIC . 
CHRISTOPHER STONE 


BROADCAST REVIEW 
London Editor CECIL POLLARD 


Editorial Office The Glade, Green Lane, Stanmore, Middlesex 


Subscription Office 49 Ebrington Road, Kenton, 


Harrow, 


Trade Office 8 Barter Street, High Holborn, W.C.1 


Middlesex Telephone WORDSWORTH 2010 
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EDITORIAL 


Reports from Abroad 

There is, in this number, a Letter from 
Germany to companion the letters from 
France, and America: and we hope 
to be able regularly to secure the latest 
information for our readers in regard to 
recording activities abroad. It must, how- 
ever, be remembered that the records 
mentioned in these Letters cannot be 
obtained in this country unless, of course, 
they are advertised on the companies’ lists. 
Understandable eagerness on the part of 
readers to purchase some of them has been 
giving the English companies a burdensome 
amount of correspondence, and they would 
be grateful if we would possess our souls in 
patience until the (possible) appearance of 
these records on English lists. 


Sunday Reading 

The Americans, presumably, get up very 
early on Sundays to devour the mammoth 
newspapers that are then published. Last 


November, for example, The New York 
Times issued a fifty-two page supplement, 
with its ordinary issue, on the question of 
High Fidelity, its effect on American life, 
its future, and so forth. 

It is a lively and readable affair: and 
there is one article headed Rich Variety of 
Music Still Unrecorded that is of special 
interest. It convincingly shows that there 
are many rich fields to be explored, even 
though a lot of the material suggested is well 
off the beaten track. 


The writer asserts that LP repeats itself 
about seventy-five per cent of the time, and 
says that in November “ only one-fourth 
of some two hundred new releases ’’ were 
new recordings. 

The crucial point, of course, is how are 
the first recordings of works outside the 
general repertoire selling, and are the 
public becoming more adventurous ? If 
the answer is in the negative the outlook is 
bleak for the liberal minded. 





MARIA MENEGHINI-CALLAS 


By HAROLD ROSENTHAL 


ARIA MENEGHINI-CALLAS (the 
name itself sounds as if it could only 
belong to a prima-donna) was born of 
Greek parents in New York in December, 
1923, where she spent her childhood. She 
went to Greece when she was thirteen, and 
received her musical training at the Athens 
Conservatory, where her teacher was 
Elvira de Hildago, a Spanish coloratura 
soprano, who sang at the Scala, the Metro- 
politan and Chicago in the 1920’s, and, 
strangely enough, at Covent Garden with 
the British National Opera Company in 
Rigoletto in February, 1924 ! 

Callas’s début was made at the Athens 
Opera in the part of Martha in D’Albert’s 
Tiefland, and she also sang Fiametta in 
Suppé’s Boccaccio and Tosca. She returned 
to America in 1945, and in 1947 was heard 
by the famous tenor Zenatello, who 
recommended her to the Verona Arena, to 
sing the title role in La Gioconda. (Zenatello 


had in fact been the originator of the 
summer seasons in Verona in 1913.) 
The rest of the cast for La Gioconda was 
Elena Nicolai, Anna Maria Canali, Richard 
Tucker, Carlo Tagliabue, Nicola Rossi- 
Lemeni, and Aristide Baracchi: the 
conductor was Tullio Serafin. It was 
Serafin who really saw the potentialities of 
Callas, and it ‘Was with this great conductor 
that Callas sttidied many of her now famous 
roles. 

Serafin took the young soprano to the 
Fenice Theatre, Venice, for the 1947-8 
season, where she sang Isolde and Turandot; 
during the same season she also sang Aida 
at Rovigo, and her first Norma, at Florence 
with Barbieri and Picchi. In the summer of 
1948 she returned to Verona, to ‘sing 
Turandot, a part she also sang at the great 
open-air arena in Rome, the Terme di 
Caracalla. While in Verona she met 
Signor Meneghini, a wealthy Italian 
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industrialist, whom she married, and so 
assumed Italian nationality. 

The turning point in her career came 
during the 1948-9 season at the Fenice, 
Venice. Callas had been engaged to sing 
Briinnhilde in Die Walkiire; the next 
opera due for production was I Puritani 
with Margherita Carosio ; Carosio fell ill, 
and then Serafin suggested to the Sovrinten- 
dente that Callas should sing the part of 
Elvira. This was unbelievable, an Isolde, 
Turandot, and Brinnhilde, to sing the 
“‘ delicate ’’ role of Elvira, but she did, 
and she triumphed. For the first time for 
many years, there was a dramatic soprano 
capable of singing florid roles: and why 
not? After all Lilli Lehmann sang 
Constanze, Queen of the Night, Norma, 
Violetta, Briinnhilde and Isolde! A week 
or so after the Venice Puritani, Callas was 
off to Rome to sing Kundry in Parsifal. 

In the summer of 1949 Callas went to 
South America for the first time, singing at 
the Colon, Buenos Aires, in Turandot, Aida 
and Norma. The next season was a full one 
in Italy, including Abigaille in Nabucco at 
the San Carlo, Naples, Aida at the same 
theatre and at the Scala, Norma in Rome 
and Venice, Isolde in Rome, and Tosca in 
Bologna. In the summer she went to 
Mexico City where she returned in 1951 
and 1952; she sang her first Tvrovatore 
Leonora there in 1950, and her first Lucia 
and Gilda there in 1952. In the autumn 
of 1950 she made an enormous impression 
at the Teatro Eliseo, Rome, where she 
sang the part of Donna Fiorella in Rossini’s 
Il Turco in Italia. During this year too, 
she made her three Cetra 78's, the Liebestod,* 
Casta Diva (Parlo. R30041) and the Mad 
scene from J Puritani (R30043). She also 
decided about this time to give up her 
heavier roles (Wagner, Turandot etc.) 
and concentrate on the Bellini, Donizetti 
and early Verdi repertory. 

The 1950-51 season was the year of the 
Verdi commemorations in Italy, and 
Callas sang in Trovatore at the San Carlo, 
Violetta at Cagliari, and Aida at Reggio 
Emilia. Then in May at the Florence 
Festival she was heard as Elena in J Vespri 
Siciliant under Kleiber, with Christoff and 
Mascherini: she also sang Euridice in 
Haydn’s opera of Orfeo ed Euridice. Since 
that date, she has always had a special 
“‘old’’ opera revived for her at Florence, 
Rossini’s Armida in 1952, Cherubini’s 
Medea in 1953, and a year she will sing 
in Spontini’s Agnese. 

At the Scala she shares with Tebaldi, the 
honours of the season ; in 1951-2, she sang 
Norma, Constanze (Seraglio) and Elena: 
in 1952-3, Lady Macbeth, Gioconda and 
Leonora in Trovatore; and during the 
current season, Medea, Lucia, Elisabeth 
de Valois in Don Carlo and Leonora in 
Trovatore. The recent Lucia performances 
evoked the highest praise from the Italian 
critics; after the ‘‘ Mad-scene’’ curtain 
calls extended during the whole of the 
interval; and the general impression was 
that the evening was one that would go 
down as one of the greatest in the Scala’s 
history. 

Callas came to London in November, 
1952, and sang in five performances of 
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Maria Meneghini-Callas in 
“Jl Ratto dal Seraglio”’ 


Norma at Covent Garden with Stignani, 
Picchi and Vaghi; last summer she 
repeated the Norma, and was heard also 
as Aida and Leonora in Trovatore. 

Callas is a real prima-donna personality ; 
she has an authority and dignity such as 
one associates with the great singers of the 
past. Off stage she has a great sense of 
humour, but is very outspoken. She is a 
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great believer in tradition, and studies 
her scores with great thoroughness ; ever 
if one does not always agree with the way 
she interprets a part, she has her own 
good reasons for so doing, which she wil 
explain at great length. Her conception 
of a role, once thought out is completely 
logical, and consistent. Her acting is 
majestic and passionate in turn: those 
who have witnessed her last act of Norma 
will probably agree that even if she did 
not sing a note it would still rank as a great 
dramatic performance. 

Callas acts with her voice ; she is perhaps 
the only present-day singer who can use 
coloratura dramatically ; she colours her 
voice as the mood of the music requires ; 
her technique is phenomenal ; listen to her 
descending scales in the Puritani, in which 
each note is crystal clear. 

Of course, she has her detractors, what 
great artist has not? ‘The voice is ugly’, 
‘“when she presses sometimes the voice 
is hard ’’,‘‘ she has three voices ’’, are some 
of the accusations made against her. 
Perhaps there may be some truth in these 
statements: but to answer them I would 
say that the innate beauty of the voice is 
such as can move the listener to tears in 
certain passages, and that her dramatic 
ability enables her to act with her voice 
like no other singer I know. She is one of 
the truly greatest of present-day operatic 
artists, and I venture to say, one of the 
finest singing-actresses in operatic history. 


CALLAS RECORDINGS 

In addition to the three ‘‘ 78’s ’’ listed in 
the article, Callas has recorded four 
complete operas: La Gioconda* (Cetra Set 
N.1241) ; J Puritani (Col. 33CX 1058-60); 
Tosca (Col. 33CX 1094-5); Lucia di 
Lamermoor (Col. 33CX1131-2). 

* Not available in the U.K. 





ALBERT COATES 


By BURNETT JAMES 


HEN Albert Coates died in December 
at his home near Cape Town we 
suffered a great loss. He was half Russian, 
and the mixture—or opposition—of the 
Russian and English temperaments inside 
him gave him a unique quality as man and 
musician. Born in St. Petersburg in 1882, 
Coates was the son of a Yorkshire business 
man who had settled there and married a 
Russian. Young Albert was sent home 
to be educated in England, where he 
finished at the University of Liverpool. 
He was originally intended for the family 
business, but long before he had settled 
down to honest trade music seized hold of 
his imagination and claimed him for her 
own. Thereafter he studied in Leipzig 
and eventually fell under the spell of 
Arthur Nikisch, whose influence was the 
determining factor that caused him to 
abandon all else and become an orchestral 
conductor. 
Albert Coates was a vast whirlwind of a 
man—vast alike in physical proportions 


and in the capacity for living and working. 
As a conductor he hurled himself voraciously 
on the orchestra, and the impact was in- 
variably explosive and enormously exciting. 
A pernickety or devitalised performance 
from Coates was unthinkable. He loved 
colour and warmth and high drama, and 
it was only natural that he should have had 
a special affection for Russian music. He 
was a leading interpreter of Scriabin, and 
he introduced to London audiences many 
of Scriabin’s orchestral works at a time 
when that composer was much in the 
fashion. As a Wagner conductor he held 
firm to the belief that the pulse and balance 
of Wagner’s music was often destroyed by 
hurried and insensitive tempi. Under his 
baton the Wagnerian music-dramas grew 
and expanded with a massive dignity and 
an irresistible impulse. He was incapable 
of half measures: his crescendi were over- 
whelming, and his /fortissimi volcanic in 
eruption. But he was also capable of a 
wonderful tenderness—the whole gamut of 
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orchestral tone and colour came within 
his scope so long as it was warm and 
glowing and lovely. The only thing he 
really hated was a miserly and emaciated 
sound—that inevitably caused an outburst 
of spontaneous combustion from the con- 
ductor’s desk that threatened to scorch 
players and instruments alike. 

Coates shared with Nikisch the Wagner 
season at Covent Garden in 1913; but it 
was in 1919 when he took charge of the 
London Symphony Orchestra, and by his 
immense vitality rejuvenated it after the 
disruptive interlude of the first war, that 
the full impact of his personality was first 
felt by the English musical world. In the 
earlier days of the gramophone he was a 
frequent visitor to the recording studios. 
His is, of course, the conductor in the 
famous old set of Bach’s B minor Mass, 
now transferred to the Special List 
(H.M.V. 7355-71), which contains among 
the solo singers Elisabeth Schumann and 
Friedrich Schorr. To play these records 
today is a poignant experience, now that 
the two great singers and the conductor 
have, within the space of a few short years, 
passed for ever from the scene of this world. 
Some early Wagner records, too, though 
old and often gnarled, are well worth 
hearing for qualities of style and imagina- 
tive insight. After the last war Coates 
returned briefly to English studios and 
made a few records for Decca, including 
the Introduction and Cortége de noces from 
Rimsky-Korsakov’s Le Cog d’Or (K1330), 
and Tchaikowsky’s Romeo and Juliet 
(AK1305-7), and the Pathétique Symphony 
(AK1243-8). Since his name never ap- 
peared on LP, these Decca 78 issues will 
probably have to stand as lasting memorials 
to his musical passion and genius. They 
are not unworthy. 

Coates reached the zenith of his popul- 
arity as a conductor during the ‘‘ Russian 
fever’’ which followed the first World 
War. He was a great-hearted and often 
disconcerting man who lived on this earth 
with visible as well as audible relish. He 
didn’t understand aloofness and solemn 
prattle about Art for Art’s Sake, and he 
liked to be in the middle of everything, 
rubbing elbows with the orchestra and 
calling players by their Christian names, 
or nicknames. He was a musician of the 
old, although by no means outdated and 
superseded, school—a school that during 
the last year or so has paid a portentous 
tribute to human mortality. R.I.P. 


OSSY RENARDY 


By PETER FORD 


With the death of Ossy Renardy, the 
Vienna-born violinist, in a road accident in 
the U.S.A. on December 3rd, 1953, music 
has lost yet another of her fairest hopes. At 
thirty-three he seemed destined to don the 
mantle of his compatriot Kreisler, whose 
style of playing was not dissimilar. Like 
many of the great violinists he began the 
study of his instrument at five years of age. 
He first visited England as a refugee from 
7 me and later settled in the 
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He was best known in Britain for his 
records of Brahms and Bach, though he 
made a few concert appearances here. 
Perhaps his memorial is the Bach C major 
Sonata ; the Brahms Concerto, though well 
played and superbly accompanied, was 
ill-served in its recording where Renardy’s 
tone was made to sound dead and hard. 

R.I.P. 

DISCOGRAPHY 
Concerto in D major (Brahms) with Con- 
certgebouw Orch./Miinch. AK2055-9 
(LXT2566—London LLP) 
Sonata No. 3 in C major (Bach) (unaccom- 
panied) AK2378-80 
(LM4536—London LPS259) 
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Sonata No. 1 in G major (Bach) (unaccom- 
panied) (LM4542—London LPS423) 
With Ernest Lush (piano). 

‘ Recital’? on LK4024—London LLP159 

‘Le Streghe’’ (Paganini-Wilhelmji) also 
on K2355 (from same tape). 

‘‘ Liebeslied’’ and ‘‘Liebesfreud’’ (Kreisler). 

‘Scherzo Tarantelle’’ (Wieniawski) also 
on K2288 (from same tape). 

‘* Ave Maria’’ (Schubert-Wilhelmji) also 
on K2288 (from same tape). 

‘“Caprice viennois’’ and ‘‘ Tambourin 
chinois ’’ (Kreisler). 

‘‘ Caprice No. 17’”’ (Paganini-Fuchs) and 

‘““ Caprice No. 24’ (Paganini-Flesch). 





LETTER FROM AMERICA 


By HAROLD C. SCHONBERG 


Ce releases have been featuring 
instrumentalists of one kind or another. 
Let’s take a look at some of the more 
ambitious sets, starting with the ten Violin 
Sonatas of Beethoven played by Jascha 
Heifetz on five Victor discs. In nine of the 
Sonatas the pianist is Emanuel Bay ; the 
Kreutzer uses Moiseiwitsch in the recording 
that has been available in England for some 
time. These interpretations might be called 
great fiddling rather than great music- 
making. Which is not to say that Heifetz 
is insensible to the musical demands, or that 
his playing lacks elegance; but one is 
always conscious of the fact that he thinks 
primarily in terms of his instrument and the 
effects it can produce. Another healthy 
package is Decca’s three-disc set of the five 
Beethoven Piano Concertos, played by 
Wilhelm Kempff and the Berlin Phil- 
harmonic under van Kempen... Kempff 
delivers the music with style, authority and 
understanding. When will record com- 
panies specify the cadenza composers ? 
Kempff uses one in the last movement of 
the C major, new to me, that is a little gem. 
Unfortunately for his, and Decca’s, enter- 
prise, the recorded characteristics of this 
album are decidedly submarginal—noisy 
surfaces, distortion, muddy sound. 

The Russian violinist, David Oistrakh, 
has suddenly been represented by a spate of 
records from Vanguard and Colosseum. A 
curious situation exists here in regard to 
musical tapes made in Russia. A Russian 
agency has appointed the Leeds Music 
Corp. in New York City as its authorised 
representative, and Leeds makes arrange- 
ments with American record companies 
interested in releasing those tapes. But, 
apparently, there is some kind of a copyright 
loophole where other companies can bring 
out the same tapes (if they can get hold of 
them) without fear of punishment. Lawyers 
are studying the situation. In the mean- 
time, Vanguard (with Leeds’ permission) 
has brought out Oistrakh in the Beethoven 
and Brahms violin concertos, and the same 
two works are also available, in the same 
performances, on Colosseum discs. Colos- 
seum also has released Oistrakh in Brahms’ 





D minor Violin Sonata, both Vanguard 
and Colosseum have the same Devil’s Trill, 
and Period has Oistrakh in Mozart’s 
Concerto in A (K.219). Not all of these are 
good recordings, technically ; apparently 
Russia has a long way to go before matching 
Western technique. But enough is heard to 
cement Oistrakh’s position as one of the 
leading violinists of the day—an instru- 
mentalist with immense security, breadth 
and quality. 

Other string players are represented. 
Nathan Milstein makes his début on the 
Capitol label with a coupling of the 
Mendelssohn and Bruch G minor Concertos 
(Steinberg and Pittsburgh Orchestra). 
Beautiful recording, accomplished playing 
on the objective side. Milstein sounds 
impersonal here. A ’cellist with a smooth, 
full tone, Emanuel Brabec, plays the 
Shostakovitch ’Cello Sonata (with Franz 
Holletschek at the piano) on a ten-inch 
London disc. Joseph Schuster and Leonard 
Pennario are the players in an idiomatic, 
brilliantly recorded performance of Rach- 
maninovs G minor ’Cello Concerto 
(Capitol). And Strauss’ Don Quixote has 
Gregor Piatigorsky as the ’cello soloist in a 
Victor recording with the Boston Symphony 
under Miinch. This follows on the heels of 
the Fournier-Krauss version for London. 
Miinch may not be the Straussian that 
Krauss is, but neither is Fournier a ’cellist 
of Piatigorsky’s stature. Let’s say that both 
versions are good interpretations and leave 
it at that. 

Pianists are busy all over the place. 
Victor has come out with a memorial to 
the late William Kapell containing Bach’s 
Fourth Partita (less the gigue), a group of 
Schubert Landler and the A flat Impromptu, 
Liszt’s Mephisto Waltz and eleventh Rhap- 
sody. All are new except the vintage-1945 
Mephisto. Kapell was well on his way 
towards being a supreme pianist. He had 
tone, fingers and brains, conviction and 
strength. He will be missed. Both Vox and 
Westminster have recorded the six French 
Suites of Bach. Alexander Borovsky (Vox) 
does the trick on two discs ; Reine Gianoli 
takes three. Neither pianist has the last 
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word to say about this music, but of the two 
versions Gianoli’s has a little more clarity 
and communication. Vox has a few other 
pianists on its current list. Ingrid Haebler, 
with the Pro Musica Symphony of Vienna 
under Hans Hollreiser, plays Mozart’s 
Concertos, Nos. 15 (K.450) and 18 (K.456) 
in a simple, engaging fashion. No great 
flights of imagination here, but also no 
breaches of taste. Orazio Frugoni and 
Eduard Mrazek join forces for Mendels- 
sohn’s Concerto in E for Two Pianos. This 
work was composed in 1824, never pub- 
lished, and resuscitated a few years ago. 
The composer hasn’t much to say, but says 
it with polish and an amazing technique. 
Only in the last movement does the 
Mendelssohn-to-be speak. Nice performance 
on this record, for which Hans Swarowsky 
leads the Pro Musica Orchestra. 


Emil Gilels is a pianist unknown here 
except by reputation. Those who heard 
him in Italy two summers ago came back 
enthusiastic. In his native Russia he 
recorded the Liszt E flat and Saint-Saéns 
G minor concertos with the State Orchestra 
under Kiril Kondrashin, and Vanguard 
has made those interpretations available in 
America. Gilels, on this evidence, would 
appear to be an artist of formidable stature, 
a sort of pianistic Oistrakh, blessed with the 
smoothest of mechanisms, a line of breadth 
and resilience, a touch of the grand manner. 
Is he typical of Russian instrumentalists ? 
If so, we would do well to begin importing 
Russian methods of pedagogy. 


Westminster’s contribution is a couple of 
modern coneertos, both by André Jolivet-— 
the Piano Concerto, with Lucette Descaves 
as soloist, and the Concerto for Piano and 
Trumpet, with Serge Baudo and Roger del 
Motte. In both Ernest Bour leads the 

.orchestra of the Théatre de Champs- 
Elysées. Jolivet has composed a pair of 
works with many “‘ polys ’’—polytonality, 
polyrhythms, etc. Lots of noise, heavy 
battery, shock effects. Not many real ideas. 
The music is effective, in its way, but so is a 
rap on the solar plexus. 


Epic Records, the subdivision of American 
Columbia that are handling Philips of 
Holland, also has some piano discs. This 
company still has not solved its tonal 
problems. An excessive bass characteristic 
is in evidence, and the middle range has a 
tendency to be hollow. Typical is the 
coupling of the Liszt E flat Concerto (Cor 
de Groot ; Radio Philharmonic under van 
Otterloo) and Schumann A minor (Clara 
Haskil and Hague Philharmonic under van 
Otterloo). The bass here is exceedingly 
thumpy. Somewhat better, though scarcely 
an ideal recording, is an excellently played 
version of Chopin’s E minor Concerto by 
Alexander Uninsky and the Hague group 
under van Otterloo. 


One other concerto should be mentioned 
—the Moszkowski F major, played on a 
Concert Hall disc by Hannes Kann and the 
Netherlands Philharmonic under Walter 
Goehr. This work has long been absent 
from the repertoire. It is a virtuoso 
concerto @ la the Paderewski or Rubinstein 
D minor; a melange of everything from 
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Chopin onwards. But it also has some 
graceful piano writing, some nostalgic wisps 
of salon melodies and an inoffensive quality 
that is rather endearing. To anachronisms 
like this writer it provides a pleasant romp. 


Most of the chamber music crop is West- 
minster’s. A sensitive, lyric reading of 
Brahms’ Trio in B (Op. 8) is supplied by 
Jean Fournier, Antonio Janigro and Paul 
Badura-Skoda ; Mozart’s great Serenade 
for 13 Winds (is this chamber music ?) gets 
a smooth reading, with a hearty, outdoor-sy 
quality in the finale, from the Vienna 
Philharmonic Wind Group; and _ the 
Vienna Konzerthaus Quartet continues its 
investigation into early Schubert with the 
Quartets, Nos. 10 in E flat and 11 in E. On 
another disc members of the Vienna 
Konzerthaus and Anton Kamper present 
Schubert’s Rondo for Violin and String 
Quartet, the String Trio in B flat and the 
Trio Movement in B flat. None of this the 
““ greater ’’ Schubert, but there is not one 
work without, at one place or another, a 
typically Schubertian touch of melodic 
rapture. 

Through her Angel sets of I Puritani, 
Lucia and Tosca, Maria Callas is receiving: 
much attention here. Her work has been 
received with near-unanimous praise, 
though a couple of careful listeners are 
reserving final judgment until they can hear 
her in the flesh. Recording engineers, after 
all, can do enormous things to a singer’s 
voice. But there seems no doubt that the 
Callas is a versatile, exciting soprano, 
especially in a virtuoso opera like Puritani. 
Victor has come out with the Paris-made 
Faust, on four discs (De Los Angeles, Gedda, 
Christoff ; chorus and orchestra of Paris 
Opéra under Cluytens). This is the best 
version on records despite certain in- 
equalities. De Los Angeles, for instance, 
sings like an angel, and is about as excitable 
as one. Hardly a trace of temperament 
ruffles the lovely sounds she makes. And 
while Christoff is an imposing Devil, his 
huge voice is sometimes a bit unsteady. This 
recording, by the way, includes the 
Walpurgisnacht. 

A disc of operatic excerpts from La Forza 
del Destino, Trovatore, Aida and others 
features Zinka Milanov (Victor). If you 
are a fanatic about production you may find 
an occasional shrillness in Milanov’s for- 
tissimo singing. But there also is some full- 
throated, ravishing vocalism, some 
Pianissimo singing that has moments of 
unearthly beauty, and an ‘‘O Patria Mia’”’ 
that floats in the high tessitura with as 
beautiful a sheen as one is going to hear in 
the world to-day. 

British readers can add to the trio of 
Lohengrins currently available in England 
a new one from Am. Decca. On four discs, it 
has as its principal singers Lorenz Fehen- 
berger, Annalies Kupper, Ferdinand Frantz 
and Helena Braun. Eugen Jochum directs 
the Bavarian Radio Orchestra and Chorus. 
This is not altogether a successful attempt ; 
the recording is inferior in sound, and none 
of the principals except Frantz is consistently 
secure vocally. 


Two other ambitious recordings—Men- 
delssohn’s St. Paul and  Schoenberg’s 
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Gurrelieder, both complete. St. Paul, on tv o 
Vox discs, has soloists, the Akademie 
Kammerchor and Pro Musica Symphory 
under the direction of Ferdinand Grossman. 
It must be years since the oratorio last had a 
concert presentation in New York. An.l, 
in all truth, the score sounds like a stufiy 
example of Mendelssohn at his stuffiest. 
Nevertheless, this is a first complete recor«- 
ing and, as such, rounds out an important 
omission in the catalogues. The same applies 
to the Gurrelieder (the Stokowski version is, 
after all, obsolete), recorded on three discs 
by the Haydn Society. René Leibowitz 
conducts the soloists, chorus and orchestra 
of the New Symphony Society of Paris. 
Schoenberg disciples have been trying to 
convince the world that Gurrelieder is a great 
score. Well, it’s a big one, and it uses an 
orchestra of some 150, and it has as many 
as 48 staves going at once. It also is, 
virtually, a direct rewrite of Wagner 
(especially the Ring), Mahler, Strauss and 
Liszt. It is the megalomania of early 
nineteenth century Vienna (cf. Mahler’s 
Symphony of a Thousand) gone completely 
out of control. Only a composer without a 
sense of proportion, a composer tied up in 
an egocentric manner, could have conceived 
such a work. In a way, Gurrelieder is as 
decadent a score as is in the literature (if 
we define decadence as an increase in 
technique without a corresponding increase 
in emotional validity). The Haydn Society 
has obviously regarded this set as a labour 
of love. It is well presented, admirably 
annotated and, considering the problems 
it must have posed, clear in sound. 


Here are some miscellaneous items. 
London Records has taken over distribution 
of L’Oiseau Lyre in America . . . Victor 
has started a new label, Camden, which 
will sell for $1.89 per 12-inch disc and 
contains items from the Victor vaults. 
Pseudonyms are used for the artists and 
orchestras. For instance, the Camden 
Sacre du Printemps is presented by the 
Warwick Symphony ; when it came out in 
the Victor pre-war catalogue it bore the 
name of one of America’s great orchestras. 
Naturally the quality of the sound is dated ; 
you cannot transfer old shellacs to LP discs 
and expect high fidelity. But at the very 
low price of $1.89, Camden is offering some 
exceptional buys... Want to know some 
of the by-products of LP ? Well, there’s a 
disc about sex (What You can Learn from 
the Kinsey Report), about how to train 
your dog, about how to make a parakect 
talk. There’s a disc of bird calls, of frogs’ 
mating sounds, of man-made _ sounds 
(riveting machines, etc.), a temperance 
lecture by W. C. Fields, a dise of sounds in 
a South American forest when it is raining 
and a disc of sounds of fish talking (or 
something) to one another. There’s a disc 
of a train chugging into a station, and a disc 
of what your heart sounds like through a 
stethoscope. Then there’s one named Relax 
and Live, narrated by a hero of the Ameri- 
can air waves, ‘‘ whose rich, soothing voice 
will automatically put you in the proper 
receptive mood as you put the art of 
relaxation into practice ”’. 
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ON Lona PLAYING RECORDS 











Swan Lake - nauet suite, op. 20—r7cHamovsey: 
Sleeping Beauty — saret suite, op. «6— 


TCHAIKOVSKY 
HERBERT VON KARAJAN conducting 
PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA - - - - - - = 33CX1065 


3 
Casse-noisette suite, op. 1a—zcHamovsry 
(with Water Music Suite— HANDEL ARR. HARTY) 


HERBERT VON KARAJAN conducting 
PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA - - - - - = - 330X1033 


Scénes de Ballet—srravuscv: 


Suite from “Petrouchka’”’- srravinsxy 


IGOR STRAVINSKY conducting 


NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC-SYMPHONY ee 







() Mnping Duly 


MM ha Lihkt 








KARAJAN 







COLUMBIA -- 


Columbia 9 


LONG PLAYING 333 R.P.M. RECORDS 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE CO. LTD., RECORD DIVISION, 8-11 GREAT CASTLE 8ST., LONDON, W.1 


La boutique fantasque- nossw:-rzserom 


ALCEO GALLIERA conducting 
PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA - - - - - - - - - 3381009 


El amor bru JO (Love the Magician) — Ballet Music—Frazta 


ATAULFO ARGENTA conducting 
' PARIS CONSERVATOIRE ORCHESTRA 
(Soprano solo: Ana-Maria Iriarte) - - - - - = = 3301004 


El sombrero de tre picos— 
(Three Cornered Hat)—Ballet Suite— FALLA 
La Valse —choreographic Poem— RAVEL 
(with ‘‘L’Apprenti Sorcier’’— DUKAS and ‘‘Classical’’ Symphony— PROKOFIEV) 
IGOR MARKEVITCH conducting 
PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA - - - - - - = - = 3901049 


Oiseau de feu— (Fire Bird)—suite—srravinsxy 


IGOR STRAVINSKY conducting 
NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC-SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA- 3301010 


" 
Les Syl phides-—ciorw oncu. crercuaniov 
(with “ Uirapura” — Symphonic Poem— VILLA-LOBOS) 
EFREM KURTZ conducting 


NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC-SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
33SX1011 


Pineapple Poll —sauet suite—suziivav-macxernas 


CHARLES MACKERRAS conducting 
SADLER'S WELLS ORCHESTRA - - - - - - - - 338X1001 


Facade  sanet suite—wazron: 


Horoscope - kxcerpts—zamszrr 

(with ‘‘Rio Grande" — LAMBERT) 
CONSTANT LAMBERT conducting 
PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA - - - - - = = *- * 
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The Rimington presentation of the Loud 
Speaker in a vented Cabinet, as illustrated, 
must be heard to realise what has been 
achieved in faithful and realistic 
reproduction. The discriminating Record 
Lover is aware of the tremendous 

scientific advance made in Recording with 
DECCA ffrr. Great scope is therefore 
given to us to reproduce in fact what is 
on the record. The Rimington Loud 
Speaker, which we first advertised in the 
November issue of The Gramophone is a 
great success. Price complete, fitted with a 
Goodmans Axiom 22, Mark 2 L/S, 

£39 17s. 6d. Vented Cabinet, without speaker 
unit, price £20. Dimensions : Height, 

37 ins. ; width, 22 ins. ; depth, 20 ins. 

Air capacity, 9 cubic feet. We also make 
a smaller Cabinet, air capacity 5 cubic 
feet, for 10-in. Loud Speaker Units, at 
£13 10s. Height, 21 ins. ; width, 19 ins. ; 
depth, 15 ins. For this smaller Cabinet 
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we recommend the STENTORIAN H.F. 1012, 
£3 13s. 6d. WHARFEDALE GOLDEN 
10-in. CSB, £8 6s. 7d. FRED SMITH 
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Illustrated here is one of a series of 

Cabinets designed to match this Loud Speaker. The 
Cabinet will house an amplifier and is sold as a separate 
unit for £7.10.0. 

You see unit construction need not be ugly, 

but we believe unit construction to be essential for quality. 
Write to us, or better still pay us a visit. We wou'd 

like to pass on our thoughts and ideas to you. 

Rimington Amplifiers from £13.10.0. 


RIMINGTON VAN WYCK LTD 


Specialists in Long-playing Records and Equipment for their reproduction 
42-43 CRANBOURN STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 Phone: GERrard II7I 
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LETTER FROM FRANCE 


By IGOR B. 


: nw 1st of February brought great news 

to French discophiles: the prices of 
classical LPs were substantially reduced : 
59s. instead of 70s. for 12 in. records ; 44s. 
instead of 52s. for 10 in. ones. Smaller cuts 
were registered on light and popular LPs, 
none on 78 r.p.m. records. As a result, 
business has been satisfactory during the 
past weeks, although February is usually a 
poor month. 

Columbia have been very active releasing 
numerous French and British recordings, 
following the divorce between American 
Columbia and their European associates. 
Most of the French ones rate good to 
excellent. They’re topped by a superb 
version of de Falla’s Master Peter’s Puppet 
Show (Radiodiffusion Orchestra under 
Eduardo Toldra and capable Spanish 
soloists); a splendid Debussy record: 
Nosturnes, Prélude a l’aprés-midi d’un faune 
and Marche écossaise (same orchestra under 
D. E. Inghelbrecht, who keeps alive the 
best Debussy tradition) ; a brilliant Ravel 
LP: the two Suites from Daphnis et Chloé 
and Alborada del Gracioso (same orchestra 
under André Cluytens, one of our most 
expert ‘‘ Ravelians ’’) and Honegger’s Swiss 
patriotic oratorio Nicolas de Flue, a solemn, 
majestic yet amazingly simple score, faith- 
fully performed by the Concerts du Conser- 
vatoire Orchestra under Georges Tzipine 
and the Elisabeth Brasseur Chorale (with 
Rugby and Pacific 231 on the fourth side of 
this two-record set). 

Columbia have also released highly 
interesting contemporary music: René 
Challan’s Pastoral Concerto for piano and 
orchestra, a gay, melodious, romantic work 
with themes easy to remember, and Samson 
Frangois’s Piano Concerto which could have 
been written by the Prokofiev of the early 
twenties. Francois is the brilliant soloist of 
both, ably accompanied by the Conserva- 
toire Orchestra under Tzipine. Columbia 
have also issued Quincey Porter’s String 
Quartet No. 6, A. G. Caturla's First Cuban 
Suite and A. Roldan’s Ritmica No. 1, a 
record made under UNESCO patronage. 
The Quartet is a pleasant work of the 
impressionistic type. The two Cuban pieces 
are colourful but constantly dissonant. 
Milhaud’s Cheminée du Roi René, Ibert’s 
Trois pieces bréves and Hindemith’s Kleine 
Kammermusik have been given expert, 
sensitive treatment by the French Radio’s 
Wind Quintet, one of the best French 
ensembles of its kind. Von Karajan and 
the Philharmonia Orchestra’s recordings of 
Roussel’s Sympow No. 4 and Stravinsky’s 
Jeux de cartes (a British record) have been 
acclaimed by French reviewers as “‘ final ”’ 
versions of both works, a rare tribute as far 
as Roussel is concerned, since French critics 
are usually very touchy about foreign 
performances and _ recordings of their 
composers. 

Ducretet-Thomson’s February release is 
topped by an André Jolivet disc which 
includes the Piano Concerto, a curious, 
breath-taking composition inspired by 
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African rhythms ; the Trumpet Concertino, a 
sometimes ironic, sometimes heart-breaking 
piece ; also the atonal Andante for Strings. 
The Théatre des Champs-Elysées Orchestra 
under Ernest Bour, Lucette Descaves, 
pianist, and Roger Delmotte, trumpet, 
contribute in a most efficient and rewarding 
way to this courageous enterprise which, if 
successful with the public, may lead to 
more recordings of that kind. The same 
orchestra under Hermann Scherchen has 
recorded Mozart’s Symphonies, K.550 and 
K.551. The result is as precise as clockwork 
but often ‘‘ lacks soul’’. Music at its best ? 
Unquestionably. Mozart ? Most arguable. 
From D.-T. come also a solemn, impressive, 
martial Lully Te Deum (supervised by A. 
Geoffroy-Dechaume and conducted by 
Pierre Capdevielle) and Mozart’s lovely 
Divertimenti, K.240 and K.249, well inter- 
preted by the Paris Wind Instrument 
Ensemble. 

Decca have issued a disc of Spanish 
music for guitar from the 16th century to 
the present day. Composers and works 
have been cleverly chosen and the artiste, 
Narciso Yepes, possesses both the required 
sensibility and a transcendent technique. 

Voix de son Maitre have issued Horo- 
witz’s recording of Prokofiev’s Sonata No. 7 
and Kabalevsky’s No. 3. Both composers 
and artist seem at their best. Chant du 
Monde released a first world recording of 
Prokofiev’s Suite No. 3 from Romeo and 
Juliet (together with Suite No. 2) and of a 
Gypsy Fantasy from Prokofiev’s Stone Flower, 
a ballet premiered in Moscow last month. 
It’s a Soviet recording, artistically flawless, 
but technically somewhat harsh, as are 
most of the tapes from the U.S.S.R. The 
same company have also succeeded in 
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squeezing the popular Kabalevsky Violin 
Concerto, Op. 48 (remarkably interpreted 
by Ojistrakh) on to a 7 in. 33 r.p.m. disc, 
something of a technical miracle. And 
Chant du Monde announce for the near 
future several discs recorded in Paris by 
Soviet artistes on visit here. 

Boite 4 Musique released an interesting 
Vivaldi record: three Concertos (P204, 
P402 and P322) and two Sonatas. J.-P. 
Rampal (flute), P. Pierlot (oboe), P. Hongne 
(bassoon), R. Gendre (violin) and R. 
Veyron-Lacroix (harpsichord) are among 
France’s best soloists. No wonder then that 
the results are superior. And I’ve never 
heard a better-sounding (nor a_better- 
recorded) harpsichord. 

From Club Frangais du Disque come 
Bartok’s Marvellous Mandarin Suite and the 
First and Second Rhapsodies for violin and 
orchestra (Karel Husa conducting the Cento 
Soli Orchestra, with Davy Erlih, violin). 
The performance is good, the recording 
excellent. The Club also offer a Bach 
Organ Music record, made at Notre-Dame 
de Versailles by Gaston Litaize, one of 
France’s most able organists. The instru- 
ment sounds different from the ones we’re 
accustomed to, somewhat like the one Bach 
may have played. An inspiring disc. 

Festival, a company associated with 
Radio-Luxembourg, have released Seven 
Famous Overtures by Verdi (the station’s 
orchestra under Henri Pensis). For those 
who like Verdi there couldn’t be a better 
buy, as it’s probably the best Verdi 
Overtures disc available on the French 
market. And in the spoken records series, 
I would like to mention Festival’s ‘‘ André 
Gide’’: a tribute by Mauriac, two bands 
with the late writer’s own voice, and 
extracts from two of his books read by 
Jean-Louis Barrault and Gérard Philippe. 
A valuable, deeply moving document even 
for those whose knowledge of French is 
imperfect. 


LETTER FROM GERMANY 


By TEDDY H. LEYH 


DURING the past two years a total of 
nearly 1,500 LP records (including 400- 
odd records of operetta, popular and dance 
music) has been issued in Western Germany 
by six companies on 15 different labels. 
The dominating ‘‘ Big Three’’ on the 
German market are: the E.M.I. group 
(Electrola, Columbia, Odeon, M.G.M.) in 
Cologne, the Teldec company (Telefunken, 
Decca, Capitol) in Hamburg/Berlin, and 
Deutsche Grammophon Gesellschaft (D.G.G. 
Archiv-Produktion, Polydor, Brunswick, 
Coral) in Hanover. The “ minority” 
consists of Vox, Philips and Austroton. 

On a brief survey it will be found that in 
the E.M.I. group, all Electrola and Columbia 
LP issues come from the English H.M.V./ 
Columbia repertory. As a matter of fact, 
H.M.V, LP records are issued by Electrola 
under the ‘‘Nipper’’ label. It should be men- 
tioned here, however, that German artists 
are represented by Electrola on 78s. Both 
in the field of “light”? and “ serious ”’ 





music it has been Electrola’s post-war 
policy to promote promising young talents 
—and this idea has already brought rich 
results and rewards in the case of the well- 
known baritone Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau, 
to mention only one. The remaining labels 
in the German E.M.I. group—only recently 
acquired and pressed here, Odeon and 
M.G.M., so far have been restricted to light 
entertainment. 

The Teldec group operates on rather 
similar terms as the German E.M.I. group 
regarding LP issues. Which means that 
everything issued in Germany by Decca/ 
Capitol can be found in their English 
catalogue of classical music—but not every- 
thing found there is available in Germany. 
It will remain to be seen at a later date 
which artists have a special appeal for 
German music-lovers. Telefunken’s ‘‘ home 
production ”’ is none too remarkable either. 
There are occasional recordings with the 
Bamberg Symphony Orchestra under 
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Keilberth and the Orchestre Symphonique 
de la Radiodiffusion Belge, I.N.R. Bruxelles, 
under Franz André ( I hope there is not a 
common trend towards mammoth-sized 
orchestra titles). The latter has given us a 
charming selection of French music. Teldec 
—unlike the British Decca Company— 
considers its clients and buyers not worthy 
enough of interesting sleeve notes or 
attractive covers. As for sleeve notes, there 
are none (instead, other records are adver- 
tised and directions given ‘‘ how to handle 
a LP record ’’—Teutonic thoroughness has 
found eight paragraphs for this complicated 
exercitium). As for covers, they are un- 
imaginative and of very modest design—to 
put it mildly. 


Austroton concentrates on entertainment 
up to 99 per cent. Sporadic issues of minor 
classical works have hardly stirred anyone’s 
attention, let alone enthusiasm—so far. 
Philips has taken over the American 
Columbia catalogue for Germany, too, but 
besides this, there are a good deal of Dutch 
recordings deserving attention—not only 
as splendid performances but also for a 
brilliant recording technique, which, in my 
opinion, more than once matches the best 
of what Decca has to offer in that field. 
With the Residency Orchestra Den Haag 
(conductor Willem van Otterloo), Philips 
has introduced a fine orchestra to the music 
scene, which deserves much praise for a 
well-balanced version of Beethoven’s 
Emperor Concerto—with Cor de Groot as 
soloist. 

Clare Haskil is a pianist able to put a lot of 
charm and meaning into such simple piano 
pieces as Schumann’s Bunte Blatter, Op. 99 
and Ravel’s Sonatina of 1905. She is 
at present on her way to win large 
recognition in Germany through several 
well-performed radio engagements—not 
forgetting her records, of which more will 
reach us soon, I hope. 


As may be detected from the English 
catalogue, Vox is the label keeping many 
a pleasant surprise in store for the con- 
noisseur seeking to enlarge his collection 
with more unusual works. On the German 
side of production, the Pro Musica Orchestra 
Stuttgart (conductor Rolf Reinhardt), the 
Collegium Musicum Krefeld and_ the 
Barchet Quartet, to name a few, are 
ensembles of outstanding quality and will 
remain busily engaged for the Vox catalogue 
in the future. 


There is no doubt that the most busy and 
enterprising company on the post-war 
German record scene is Deutsche Gram- 
mophon Gesellschaft. Three labels serve 
for entertainment only: Polydor (for the 
typical German taste), Brunswick (which 
unlike British Brunswick, features no classical 
works at all but is restricted to jazz and 
international entertainment), and Coral 
(popular American recordings). The two 
labels concerning us here are the one bearing 
the company’s name—and the so-called 
“ Archiv-Produktion ’’. The latter is not to 
be understood in the same sense as H.M.V.’s 
Archive Series. Instead, it is a collection 
“aus der Geschichte der abendlandischen 
Musik ’’ covering a field of music history 
ranging from the Gregorian Chants to the 
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beginning of the classical era, Gluck-Haydn- 
Mozart, to sketch it roughly. A truly unique 
idea—this collection not only consists of 
many rare and precious items of musical 
history but great care is also given to 
reproducing the musical works as genuine 
sounds of their time—which means that 
wherever applicable, the same kind of 
instruments are employed as were in use at 
the time when these works originated. More 
than once, historical instruments have been 
rebuilt just for such occasions by order of 
D.G.G.’s Archiv-Produktion. And for all 
that, this certainly expensive collection is 
available at exactly the same price as 
ordinary classical records by the same 
company. More will be said of Archiv- 
Produktion in one of my following letters. 
These records are not available in Great 
Britain—many have been issued, however, 
in U.S.A. by American Decca, among them 
the organ works by J. S. Bach, superbly 
played by Helmut.Walcha. 
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Finally, D.G.G.’s ‘‘ own”’ label features 
the more convenient classical music. D.G.G's 
recording technique is seldom disappointing. 
Already since the early ’40s, D.G.G. (then, 
as now, tied up with Siemens, the big 
electric concern—a German sort of ‘‘General 
Electric’’) was devoting much attention to 
the technical research of recordings. The 
company also developed a system called 
** Variable Grade ’’, allowing a usual 12-in, 
record of 78-speed a play-time up to nine 
minutes—which has been in use now and 
well established for more than four years 
(only lately Telefunken came up with a 
similar record called ‘‘ Fillschriftplatte ’’). 
D.G.G. was also the first company to intro- 
duce LP records to this country. It must 
also be considered the leading company in 
constant search and intention of giving 
recording fame to foremost German artists. 


(It is hoped to include this ‘‘ Letter from 
Germany’’ as a quarterly feature —ED.) 





COLLECTORS’ CORNER 


Conducted by JOHN FREESTONE 


I wrote last month that I hoped shortly 
to be in a position to comment on some of 
the ‘‘ Eterna ’’ records which are available 
in the U.S.A., and since then I have received 
copies of recitals by Lilli Lehmann, 
Celestina Boninsegna, Fernando de 
Lucia, and John McCormack, and of 
selections from J Puritani. 

The first one I played was the Lilli 
Lehmann recital, and I was entirely 
delighted with the whole disc. I have 
Odeon copies of her two Seraglio arias, 
of the ‘‘Casta Diva” and also of the 
“‘Sempre Libera’’, all of which are in- 
cluded in these re-recordings, and I found 
it almost impossible to distinguish between 
the two versions in each case. A really 
first-class job has been made of these 
transfers, and on this disc I found that the 
speeds were pretty accurate, as far as 
I could tell by ear, although I have not 
yet had time to test them all accurately. 
The whole recital is a delight, and in 
addition to the arias mentioned above, it 
includes : 

“O hatt’ich Jubals Harf”’ 
Joshua (Handel) 
“‘ Empfange diesen Schwesternkuss ”’ 
(with Helbig) Norma (Bellini) 
“‘ Gnadenarie ”’ 
Robert le Diable (Meyerbeer) 
“* Or sai che |’ onore ”’ 
Don Giovanni (Mozart) 

Boninsegna has always been a favourite 
of mine, and I prefer her Columbia record- 
ings, generally speaking, to the earlier 
G & Ts. The selections chosen for this 
really excellent recital all show the great 
singer at her very best, and as in the case 
of the Lilli Lehmann re-recordings already 
mentioned, the originals from which these 
copies have been made, must all have been 
in immaculate condition. The voice 
rings out with great clarity, and the surface 
noise has been kept at an_ irreducible 





minimum without sacrificing the vocal 
quality in the least. Again, the speeds 
have been carefully checked, so far as 
I could tell. I only tested two arias, but 
there was no sign of a reckless disregard of 
the speeds of the originals. 

In the past, De Lucia has not been one 
of my idols. I find it difficult to overlook 
his mannerisms, his apparent disregard for 
composers’ markings, and his vibrato! At 
the same time I do realise that the timbre 
of his voice appeals very greatly to many 
collectors, and there is no gainsaying his 
wonderful technique. I have always kept 
his ‘‘ Ecco ridente’’ of 1904 (Red G & T 
052078) and his other Barber excerpts, 
which are quite inimitable, and I like very 
much his ‘‘ Addio Mignon’”’ (Red G & T 
052111). His Wagner excerpts, on the 
other hand, only amuse me. I entirely 
agree with the pre-war critic who wrote in 
Tue Gramopuone of De Lucia “‘ crooning 
addio to the Cigno’’! He sings the 
excerpts wonderfully, as pure singing, but 
his style is Italian of the Italians, and it 
just does not go with the Teutonic master- 
pieces of Wagner. I have seen De Lucia’s 
interpretations justified by the fact that 
Wagner told Garcia that he wished for 
singers trained in the highest traditions of 
““Bel Canto”, but he was _ obviously 
referring to questions of voice production, 
and not to style ! 

. The De Lucia recital shows the great 
tenor when he was almost certainly past 
his prime, and yet, so good is the reproduc- 
tion, and so divinely does he sing some of 
the arias that I must own that I am almost 
a complete convert! Unfortunately, the 
speeds of this disc are decidedly erratic, 
and I had to make full use of my variable 
speed motor. When this was done I was 
able to enjoy a perfect ‘‘Ah non mi 
ridestar ’’ and “ Della mia vita’’ (our old 
friend ‘‘De mon amie fleur endormie ’’) 
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and a really first-rate ‘‘ Ecco ridente in 
cielo’. Some of the others, while being 
enjoyable—and all have their great moments 
—are less perfect. The fairly robust ‘“‘ B’”’ 
flat at the close of ‘‘ Celeste Aida ’’ made 
me smile, as so many vastly inferior techni- 
cians have been slated for singing thus. 
The delicate grupetti introduced into 
‘‘ Questa o quella ”’ show great individuality 
to put it mildly ! 

The McCormack operatic recital shows 
the tenor at the outset of his wonderfully 
successful career. I know almost all the 
originals from which these copies have 
been made, and all in all they do not show 
us the truly great art of this unique tenor. 
His style is immature, in many cases, and 
he was obviously trying to emulate another 
great tenor, in some of these recordings. 
He himself was the first to admit this, in 
his later days, and to criticise these early 
efforts. They are essential for the McCor- 
mack specialist, and the actual amount of 
voice he had when they were made, will 
surprise many people not familiar with his 
early operatic days, but his art was to 
develop so greatly with the years that they 
are not truly representative. Also, in this 
case the speeds are unreliable, and I had 
to alter my speed control and check the 
pitch for each recording. 

The last disc contains many interesting 
excerpts from JI Puritani, including 
Battistini’s immaculate ‘‘ Ah ! persempre’”’ 
and ‘‘ Bel sogno beato”’, and De Lucia’s 
heavily transposed and rather disappointing 
‘* A te, o cara ’’—in this case I much prefer 
Bonci’s version, or Lauri Volpi’s, come 
to that. This is followed by Luppi’s 
“‘ Cinta di fiori’’, which is at least a semi- 
tone up, when played at 334 r.p.m. Then 
come Selma Kurz’s ‘‘ Qui la voce’”’ and 
“Vien diletto’’, which are beautifully 
sung, and absolutely correct for pitch. 
Amato and Luppi make the most of the 
rather banal ‘‘ Suoni la tromba’’, and 
I found the duet ‘Vieni fra questa 
braccia ’’ sung by Gherlinzoni and Pasini 
to be rather a disappointment. The sleeve 
refers to the tenor’s high E’s which, it 
states, ‘‘ must be heard to be believed ’’. 
In this case there is obviously no need to 
believe, since the highest note he sings, 
when the turntable is revolving at the 
standard speed of 334 r.p.m. is a C sharp, 
and as the score calls for nothing in this 
duet above a top D (high enough in all 
conscience), the duet appears to have been 
transposed down a semi-tone. The per- 
formance of the duet is good, but certainly 
not so sensational as the sleeve suggests. 
Nevertheless, the disc, taken as a whole, is 
most enjoyable, and the Battistini excerpts 
alone are more than worth the money. 

I hope that my criticisms of these Eterna 
discs will not suggest that I did not enjoy 
them. The Lilli Lehmann and Bonin- 
segna collections were an unalloyed delight, 
and the De Lucia disc would grace any 
connoisseur’s shelves, but here there is the 
proviso that the owner can alter the speed 
of his motor to bring the recordings into 
correct pitch. The McCormack one is 
also re-recorded at incorrect speeds in 
some instances, and shows the tenor as a 
possessor of a voice of infinite promise, and 
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one. which he later used with greater 
artistry. The J Puritani selections are 
very well chosen, and I can only hope 
that one day these discs may be available 
over here. I believe that the more recent 
issues have been more carefully checked as 
regards speeds, and the standard of the 
dubbings is very high indeed. 

The first performance of Madam 
Butterflv took place in Milan, just fifty 
years ago on February 17th, 1904, and the 
principals in this performance are all well- 
known collector’s artists. The title role 
was sung by Rosina Storchio, who 
recorded for Fonotipia, Zenatello was 
Pinkerton, and Giuseppe de Luca was 
the Consul. Perhaps the dire failure of the 
first performance embittered Storchio, but 
in any case, I have been unable to trace 
any recording by her from the opera, and 
the same applies to De Luca, who might 
well have remedied the omission in his very 
last recordings. Zenatello, too, seemed to 
fight shy of the opera, apart from a solitary 
Fonotipia disc, which I possess, of the Love 
Duet, recorded about 1910-1912, in which 
he is joined by the soprano Canetti 
(Fonotipia 92815 and 92816). 

The modified version which had _ its 
premiére in Brescia on May 28th, 1904, 
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had Salomea Krusceniski in the title 
role, and she recorded ‘‘ Un bel di’”’ on 
Fonotipia 92940. This is a very fine per- 
formance, although it is unfortunately cut, 
to accommodate it on a 10} in. disc. To 
Londoners, the role will inevitably be 
associated with the name of Emmy 
Destinn, who for years was the only pos- 
sible interpreter in their eyes. She recorded 
““Un bel di’’ and: other excerpts very 
beautifully on black ‘‘ Pre-Dogs’’ in 1908, 
and slightly later for Odeon, but her often- 
found red label version of the most popular 
aria is a real disappointment. 

In the thirties both Rosetta Pampanini 
and Meta Seinmeyer sang the role with 
great success, and Toti dal Monte added 
it to her repertoire at the very end of her 
operatic days. Recently Renata Tebaldi 
has made a complete recording for Decca, 
and in the opinion of many critics her 
performance is reminiscent of Destinn at 
her best, which is praise indeed. 

Next month I will give further particulars 
of the Berliners listed in the old catalogue 
to which I referred recently, and I also 
hope to list the more interesting titles from 
a long list of cylinder recordings which 


I have received from a correspondent in 
India. 





ANALYTICAL NOTES 
AND FIRST REVIEWS 





% Denotes medium and long-playing records 


ORCHESTRAL 


*BACH, C. P. E. Concerto for Harpsi- 
chord and Fortepiano in E flat. 
George Malcolm (harpsichord), 
Lionel Salter (fortepiano). London 
Baroque Ensemble (Karl Haas). 

*BACH, J. S. Concerto for two Harpsi- 
chords and Strings in C minor. 
Lionel Salter, Charles Spinks (harp- 
sichords). London Baroque En- 
semble (Karl Haas.) Parlophone 
PMArtoog9 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

No printer’s caprice, here ; when first 
introduced the pianoforte was called the 
fortepiano (prompting the reflection that in 
some parts of the English-speaking world a 
later domestic instrument is still known as 
a gram-radio ; not, I think, for quite the 
same historical reasons). The resurrection 
of the old name takes place here to corre- 
spond with the instrument used: a modern 
reproduction, made recently by Hugh 
Gough, of an actual historical instrument 
by Stein of Augsburg, referred to with 
approval by Mozart in his letters. Its light 


leather hammers make a most unusual 
noise, somewhat resembling a_ highly 
resonant and amplified harpsichord ; in 
listening to it daylight dawns as to why a 
technique of genuine piano-writing ap- 
parently took so long to develop—the 
fortepianos and their immediate progeny 
were clearly written for like harpsichords 
because they in fact sounded like harpsi- 
chords. 

To hear the fortepiano alongside a true 
harpsichord in a double concerto is. a 
wonderful and extremely rare opportunity ; 
the more so as it can be combined on this 
disc with an enjoyable musical experience 
—there is not so much Philipp Emanuel 
Bach recorded that we can neglect to 
welcome as elegant a product of his as this 
because we are diverted by its instrumental 
colouring. Its presentation, too, is first-rate; 
George Malcolm and L.S. (risking taking a 
turn at being the target, for a change !) 
rattle their way through the work in great 
style, and are accompanied perfectly. The 
recording is particularly good: clear, 
forward, and well surfaced. 

On the reverse L.S. is partnered by 
Charles Spinks in what is again a fine per- 
formance, of the Bach C minor Concerto 
for two harpsichords (the one arranged 
from the Violin and Oboe Concerto). The 
music, familiar at home in the com- 
paratively soggy sound of two pianos, 
takes on a new lease of life here, gaining 
enormously from its new-found clarity. 
Perhaps it might have been clearer still if 
the harpsichords had been a little stronger 
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in relation to the orchestra ; for though the 
latter is small, it does from time to time 
seem to take some of the glint off the key- 
board tone. Not, however, in the slow 
movement: here the strings are pizzicato 
nearly all the time, and the colour of the 
music is quite new, for Bach, and quite 
enchanting. 

Throughout the strings do, of course, 
play well, though sometimes, especially in 
the first movement, with a smoothness that 
could be mistaken for dullness. Karl Haas 
doesn’t always seem willing to let the end of 
a movement sound conclusive ; perhaps it is 
all part of a consciously historical point of 
view. Inconclusive, or not, these endings 
don’t in the least modify an impression that 
this is a disc well up to the very best London 
Baroque standards ; and higher praise than 
that barely exists. ‘ 


*BACH. Concerto in C major. Edwin 
Fischer (piano), Ronald Smith 
(piano), Denis Matthews (piano), 
Philharmonia Orchestra (Edwin 
Fischer). SP DB21180-2. 

*SCHUBERT. Moments Musicaux, 
Op. 94. Edwin Fischer (piano). 
SP DB21551, 21568, 21578. H.M.V. 
ALP1103 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

When I was small I was taught French 
from a primer which, I remember, brought 
in the useful sentence (with a view to 
introducing one to words like cauchemar and 
whatever the French is for sardine tin) : 
““T had a nightmare that I was asked to 
take to pieces the Eiffel Tower with only the 
key of a sardine tin to use’’. This cauchemar 
recurred to me as IJ tried to disentangle the 
parts of Bach’s three-clavier concerto, when 
played by three harpsichords on the Nixa 
recording HLP1024. This formidable 
composition (let alone the four-harpsichord 
Bach-Vivaldi Concerto with which it is 
backed) is a far more intricate piece of 
construction, with strands criss-crossing in 
all directions, than the Eiffel Tower! The 
jangling harpsichord parts, heavily riveted 
and tied with string tone, defy separation. 
The three pianos, in the recording listed 
above, are rather more clear: but here the 
construction begins to bulge—the rhythm 
runs away, particularly in the first move- 
ment. The recording is every bit as good as 
it was on the SPs (reviewed by A.R. in 
February, 1951). The engineers took 
notable care in balancing the three soloists 
and accompaniment. 

But I wish that H.M.V. had managed to 
find some other coupling for the Moments 
Musicaux. These have all been reviewed 
before in their SP editions; it remains 
only to say that on LP, by reason of the 
silent surface, they gain a good deal. This 
side of the record is one that listeners can 
savour again and again. It is wonderfully 
mature, wise, sincere, reflective playing. I 
do not find, in the brief F minor Moment, 
No. 3, the monotonous and emphatic 
touch which Mr. Sackville-West complained 
of—though an occasionally imprecise articu- 
lation is apparent. This, in its different 
way, is Schubert playing as great as was 
Schnabel’s. Comparison with Goldsand’s 
overpointed recording of the pieces (Nixa 
CLP1148—see last October’s THE GRAMO- 


Johann Sebastian. 
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PHONE) hardly arises. Only Fischer comes 
expensive for LP users who do not want the 
Bach. A.P. 


*BACH. Italian Concerto in F major. 

*HANDEL. Concerto No. 10 in D 
minor for Organ and Orchestra, 
Op. 7, No. 4. René Tellier (organ), 
L’Orchestre Symphonique de la 
Radiodiffusion Nationale Belge 
(Franz André). Telefunken LGM65016 
(10 in., 27s. 34d.). 

The Handel Organ Concerto is well 
presented here. René Tellier uses an instru- 
ment that can give a strong eighteenth- 
century impression, even to an occasional 
apparent insecurity in wind pressure during 
some of the quieter passages. He and the 
orchestra keep well in style, though the 
latter dispenses with any harpsichord 
continuo—not, of course, when an organ is 
involved, a complete loss—and both are 
finely recorded. The work’s wonderfully 
grave first movement makes its full effect ; 
but the third does not. The full score of 
this movement is alarming—I reproduce 
it in its entirety: ‘‘ Organ solo ad. libitum.”’ 
Plenty of room for manoeuvre: Tellier’s 
is to make an organ solo arrangement of the 
aria from Handel’s B minor Concerto Grosso, 
and play it with harmonium registration 
plus bulbous pedal effects. These I would 
willingly dispense with in favour of the sort 
of contribution made by Walter Kraft on 
Vox PL7202-2 (June, 1953); a fine disc 
also containing the Organ Concertos Op. 7, 
Nos. 8 & 9g, and which is obtainable 
separately from PL 7202-1, with which it 
makes up the complete set. 

Anyone deciding on the present Tele- 
funken disc, however, will get a shock from 
its backing; there is no misprint on the label 
—the Italian Concerto really is played by the 
orchestra. The sleeve-note builds up quite 
a convincing case for its orchestration ; 
and Bach himself was willing to arrange 
anything for anything on much shakier 
grounds than those expounded here. But 
he didn’t do it like this—Hansgeorg 
Ottos’ scoring is not only poor, but wildly 
out of style. Skill and taste, though, seem 
on this side temporarily to have deserted 
players and engineers as well as_ the 
arranger ; I hope nobody is very proud of 
the result. M.M. 


*BACH. J. C. Symphony in D major, 
Op. 18, No. 4. Symphony in E 
major, Op. 9, No. 2. 

*xHAYDN. Concerto in D major for 
Harpsichord and Orchestra. 
Isabelle Nef (harpsichord), 
Orchestre de Chambre des Cor- 
certs Lamoureux (Pierre Colombo). 
Oiseau-Lyre OL50007 (12 in., 
36s. 54d.). 

Johann C. Bach (1735-82) was the 
youngest and favourite son of the great 
The works played here 
are a reminder not so much that he accepted 
an invitation to come to London as the 
Queen’s Music Master or that his music 
exercised a formative influence on the 
young Mozart, whom he met in London in 
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1764, as that he himself migrated to Italy, 
renounced his Lutheran background, be- 
came a pupil of Padre Martini and adopted 
the three-movement form of symphonic 
writing of Italian origin. The Symphony 
in D is an excellent example of the morc 
expanded form as far as it had developed 
by the middle of the 18th century, and both 
it and the E flat Symphony written in 
London sometime between 1765 and 1770 
are works of great charm. The orchestral 
playing in these performances is aristccratic 
and stylish ; I am not quite happy about 
the tone of the upper strings which strikes 
me as being a trifle thin where more bloom 
and fullness are called for, but there is some 
exquisite wind-playing and a vast field of 
musical interest and enjoyment to be had 
for the exploring. Haydn’s harpsichord 
concerto makes a most effective coupling, 
the same work of which one is pleasantly 
reminded that Miss Yvonne Arnaud once 
made a successful recording of the R-ndo. 
Balance and recording are good and add 
to the value of a highly welcome issue. 
Px. 


*BARTOK. Concerto No. 3 for Piano 
and Orchestra. 

*xPROKOFIEV. Concerto No. 3 in C 
major for Piano and Orchestra, 
Op. 26. Julius Katchen (piano), 
L’Orchestre de la Suisse Romande 
(Ernest Ansermet). Decca LXT2894 
(12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

Bartok’s three Piano Concertos display 
a consistently progressive degree of refine- 
ment. The first, which has not been 
recorded, is almost wholly barbaric; the 
second, though still very largely barbaric, 
admits here and there a ray of sunlight. It 
is recorded by Andor Foldes and the 
Lamoureux Orchestra under Eugene Bigot 
on Vox PL6620 (July, 1953), though in a 
very poor technical quality which unfortu- 
nately extends to the fill-up—Barték’s solo 
Piano Sonata. 

Now comes an LP version of the Third 
Concerto, on which Barték was working, 
along with the Viola Concerto, at the time 
of his death ; he managed to complete it 
in all but a few details. Like other of his 
late music it shows a degree of poetry, 
amiability even, missing from some of the 
earlier ; and it is a slightly less formidable 
undertaking for the pianist—less ungrateful, 
anyway. The central movement is an 
Adagio religioso, less interesting perhaps for 
its chorale-like sections than for its ‘‘ night- 
music ’’—the final example of the twittering, 
shimmering music that secms to have 
intrigued Barték all his life. This is preceded 
by an Allegretto that includes piano writing 
delicate enough to have aroused wondering 
comment ; and succeeded by a 3/8 Viucce 
(clearly intended as such, though not so 
marked by Bartédk, who left.no speed 
indication) which perhaps owes something 
to the Scherzo of the second Brahms Piano 
Concerto. 

This fine work gets a most beaut?ful 
performance from Katchen and the orch- 
estra ; the piano-writing has clearly not 
been scoffed at by this soloist because at 
times it achieves delicacy. Katchen suits 
this more gracious Concerto, in fact, as well 
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MASS IN C, Op. 86 ; 
Soloists, Akademie Kammerchor, Vienna Symphony Orchestra 
(Klemperer) 1—12-in. record PL 6300 


RINALDO : CANTATA FOR TENOR SOLO, MALE CHORUS, 
AND ORCHESTRA 

Joachim Kerol, The New Paris Symphony Association Chorus, 
Pasdeloup Orchestra (Leibowitz) 1—12-in. record PL 8180 


GREAT MASS NO. 3 IN F MINOR 
Soloists, Akademie Kammerchor, Pro Musica Symphony Orchestra, 
Vienna (Grossmann) 1—12-in. record PL 7940 


CONCERTO FOR PIANO AND ORCHESTRA IN G MINOR, 
OP. 33 
Friedrich Wuhrer, Vienna Symphony Orchestra (Moralt) 

1—12-in. record PL 7630 
GREAT ORGAN MASS IN E FLAT 
Soloists, Akademie Kammerchor, Vienna Symphony Orchestra 
(Grossmann) 1—12-in. record PL 7020 


STABAT MATER 
Soloists, Akademie Kammerchor, Chamber Orchestra of the Vienna 
Symphony (Gillesberger) 2—12-in. records PL 7412 


SYMPHONY NO. 2 IN C MINOR “THE RESURRECTION ” 
Soloists, Akademie Kammerchor and Singverein der Musikfreunde, 
Vienna Symphony Orchestra (Klemperer) 2—12-in. records PL 7012 


IL BALLO DELLE INGRATE 

Soloists, Chorus and Orchestra da Camera di Milano (Gerelli) 
1—12-in. record PL 8090 

MILANESE QUARTETS (K.Anh. 210-213) 

Barchet Quartet 1—12-in. record PL 7480 


MASS IN E FLAT (D.950) 
Soloists, Akademie Kammerchor, Vienna Symphony Orchestra (Moralt) 
1—12-in. record PL 7840 
L’ESTRO ARMONICO : 12 CONCERTI FOR’ STRING 
ORCHESTRA, OP. 3 
Soloists, Pro Musica String Orchestra, Stuttgart (Reinhardt) 
3—12-in. records PL 7423 
SERENATA A TRE (“LA NINFA E IL PASTORE’’) 
Soloists, Orchestra da Camera di Milano (Loehrer) 
1—12-in. record PL 7990 


and countless“other titles. 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE FROM YOUR DEALER 


or from 


VOX PRODUCTIONS (G.B.) LTD., 231 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.1 


Telephone : GERard 7482 
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Completely Realistic Reproduction 


In an era which understandably identifies complex loudspeakers with high-quality 
reproduction, the simple design and appearance of Davey Corner-Reflector Loudspeakers 
are likely at first to prove deceptive. There is little indeed about these non-technical 
looking cabinets with their speaker apertures facing away from the listener to suggest 
musical reproduction of the highest possible order. Yet that, in fact, is exactly what they 
do provide, and their design incorporates special features, the advantages of which 
become quickly apparent on listening. Cabinets are completely non-resonant. Wonderful 
separation of instruments and voices is achieved together with true natural bass free from 
boom and exaggeration. Being free from the need for fixing to wall or floor, the position 
of Davey Speakers may be adjusted to best advantage in the rooms in which they 
are to be used. Compared with other high-quality speakers, prices are extremely 
moderate. Davey Corner Reflector Speakers are available in three sizes. Demonstrations 


will always be gladly given. Details on request. 


Licensed under Pat. No. 20638/49 
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as Foldes suited the Second ; and he gets 
a far better recording—full and rich, with 
sometimes a degree of richness that inhibits 
the final clarity, but is nevertheless wholly 
successful. 

On the reverse is a similarly fine per- 
formance, equally well recorded, of Proko- 
fiev’s Third Piano Concerto. It is a wholly 
satisfactory presentation of the work ; one 
or two minor details fall short of perfection 
—there seems to be an elision which breaks 
the rhythm three bars from the end of the 
third Variation in the slow movement, and 
there is a very ragged start to the finale. 
No buyer, however, with his eyes on the 
Barték need fear anything but satisfaction 
from the Prokofiev. Others interested 
primarily in the Prokofiev should, before 
deciding, consider another of this month’s 
releases—Columbia 33CX1135, on which 
Samson Frangois plays the work with the 
Paris Conservatoire Orchestra under André 
Cluytens ; it is reviewed, in this issue, in 
its appropriate alphabetical place. M.M. 


*xBEETHOVEN. Septet in E flat major, 
Op. 20. 

*CHERUBINI. Symphony in D major. 
N.B.C. Symphony Orchestra (Arturo 
Toscanini). H.M.V. ALP1106 (12 in., 
36s. 54d.). 

What !—the Beethoven Septet played by 
the N.B.C. Symphony Orchestra ? Before 
purists exclaim in horror, let me assure 
them that it is unlikely that they have ever 
heard a performance as fine as this one. 
Beethoven’s Septet was composed in 1800, 
and first heard in public on April 2nd of 
that year, at a concert in the Imperial Court 
Theatre which also included the First 
Symphony in its programme. It is a happy 
work, beautifully scored, but less spon- 
taneous-sounding than the Octet by 
Schubert which it was to generate. In fact, 
even if it be the Vienna Octet playing it, it 
never seems quite satisfactory. What it 
needs, in fact, as we learn after hearing this 
new disc, is a guiding mind. Under 
Toscanini it sounds wonderful, more mature, 
more meaningful, than we could ever have 
guessed. Although the string tone is so 
strong, great care has been taken that the 
wind detail shall not escape us. The effect is 
not at all like chamber music—but it is like 
great music. That clarinet singing out so 
strongly and loudly in the Adagio cantabile 
—it cannot have been what Beethoven 
intended. but since the effect is so beautiful, 
why should we complain. The only fault 
with this side of the disc, which is very 
richly recorded, is an occasional lack of 
definition in the tenor and bass reaches, 
and this is due, not to woolly recording, but 
to bad pre-echo in that range. The worst 
moment is at the very end of the Theme 
and Variations. The performance is filled 
with those inimitable touches of genius that 
proclaim at once the hand of Toscanini: 
the most striking one is the way the strings 
make their very steep crescendo at bars 45 
onwards of the Scherzo. This is a long side, 
so long that no room has been found to 
separate the movements by scrolls. But 
there is no deterioration in sound quality, 
and only the pre-echo as a fault. I have 
not heard the only other available recording 
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of the Beethoven Septet, that made by 
soloists of the Danish Radio Orchestra on 
Columbia LDX7006-10, to which the 
authors of The Record Guide affixed two stars. 

Cherubini’s D major Symphony, which 
fills the reverse side, was his sole excursion 
into that form. It was commissioned by the 
Philharmonic Society, and first performed 
at one of their concerts on May ist, 1815. 
What was perhaps only its second London 
performance was that given in the Festival 
Hall by Guido Cantelli on October 23rd, 
1952. Cherubini later adapted the Symphony 
(with a new Adagio) as his Second String 
Quartet. A contemporary critic, possibly 
with slightly malicious intent, described it 
as “‘ rich, well-worked out, and nowhere 
marred by too much art ’’. 

Tne first movement offers pleasing 
material, but in the development seems to 
fail in imagination. The Larghetto canta- 
bile is melodically charming, but a little 
long. The Minuet and Trio make a 
delightful movement, the Minuet with its 
irregular phrases and odd accents, the 
trio with its flute tune over chattering 
woodwind chords. Here, in fact, we 
can detect some affinity with Haydn, 
and a vein of humour which we do not 
readily associate with Cherubini. The 
Finale is graceful. In short, this is not a 
“neglected masterpiece’’, but nonetheless a 
work which deserves something slightly 
better than the neglect which has for so 
long been its lot. Toscanini gives a 
wonderful performance. The recording, 
like that of the other side, is rich. In the 
first movement a very slight tape-hum is 
perceptible ; so occasionally is a Toscanini- 
hum. 


BEETHOVEN. Overture—“ Egmont ”’, 
Op. 84. London Symphony 
Orchestra (Lawrance Collingwood). 
Columbia DX1903 (12 in., 6s. 4d.). 

My colleague M.M. having become, not 
unnaturally, somewhat bemused with recent 
duplications of the Egmont overture, I have 
been asked to bring what is laughably 
termed a fresh mind to the problem now 
posed by a further arrival. As this new- 
comer appears on its own, I shall attempt 
to compare it with previous recorded 
performances, ignoring the complicated 
question of couplings (that way madness 
lies). The Vox issue, by the Philharmonia 

(can it be ?) of Vienna under Horenstein, 

can be written off completely, both for its 

thick, congested tone, with over-fierce 
trumpets and timpani, and for its immoder- 
ately sluggish tempi. M.M., in a benevolent 
mood, declared it ‘‘a reasonably good 
routine performance, no more’’: I find it 
intolerably tedious. For Telefunken, the 

Berlin Phil. under Keilberth produce 

some superior orchestral playing, with 

attractively delicate strings, and with the 
famous soft wind chords melting beautifully 
into the final section (which has real brio). 

The main Allegro is perhaps taken too 

carefully, missing to some extent the feeling 

of tension and Beethoven’s passionate 
libertarian urge; and the recorded tone 
could have been rounder. I thought 


Decca’s recorded quality better and more 
immediate, finding only in the Allegro the 
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hardness which M.M. mentioned. The 
L.P.O. woodwind playing is lovely, but the 
excellent attack of the orchestra is spoiled 
by pre-echo: van Beinum’s performance 
has guts (though still not extracting the last 
ounce of excitement from the score), but I 
was taken aback by an_ unwarranted 
slowing-down in the twelve bars preceding 
the coda. At bar 157 there is an unsatis- 
factory tape-join, which is a little too close— 
curiously enough, in the same spot Tele- 
funken has a join with too wide a gap. 
The new disc is curate’s-eggy. So far as 
technical quality is concerned, the tone is 
admirably full without hardness until big 
tutti climaxes, which however then deteriorate 
rather. The first oboe here is very good, but 
the intonation of the woodwind section as a 
whole is not impeccable, and in the soft link 
passage the second clarinet is all but 
inaudible. During bars 10-15 in the famous 
phrase, the ensemble is not very well together 
—there are untidy chords (bars 10-11), ragged 
woodwind (14) and late horns (15). To 
my ears there seems little sense of urgency 
or of fire in the Allegro, but the coda wakes 
up and is thoroughly jubilant. Taking into 
consideration also the break necessary in a 
78 disc, this version cannot be recommended 
above its predecessors. L.S. 


*BEETHOVEN. Symphony No. 4 in 
B flat major, Op. 60. Concert- 
gebouw Orchestra of Amsterdam 
(Josef Krips). Decca LXT2874 (12 in., 
36s. 54d.). 

*xBEETHOVEN. Symphony No. 4 in 
B flat major, Op. 60. L’Orchestre 
Symphonique de la Radiodiffusion 
Nationale Belge (Franz André). 
Telefunken LGX66o010. (12 in., 36s. 


53d.). 

The Fourth Symphony last came up for 
review as long ago as June, 1953, when I 
was able to prefer, in spite of an eccentric 
performance, Furtwangler and the Vienna 
Philharmonic on H.M.V. ALP1059 to 
the LP “ original ’’: Solti and the London 
Philharmonic on Decca LXT2564—a good 
performance, somewhat primitively 
recorded. 

Neither of those versions 
consideration, on the part of a new 
purchaser, for a moment; the choice 
must surely lie between the two new discs. 
And of these two, surely the Decca is the 
one for anyone compelled by circumstances 
to place a blind order ? For it is another 
of those smooth and silky recordings, with 
a wonderful richness of tone. It is not, I 
think, quite perfect: there seems to be 
very occasional mild distortion in wood- 
wind (particularly clarinet) tone, and a 
curious effect in that fearsome passage in 
the finale of the solo bassoon playing in 
octaves with itself. There is, too, a degree 
of surface swish that can be irritating during 
the quieter sections of the music. But it is 
certainly far and away the best recorded 
sound we have yet had in this symphony ; 
and the performance, too, is the equal 
of its presentation—Krips is much readier 
than he sometimes is to get a move on ; the 
first and third movements benefit particu- 
larly from this. In the second—separated 
by a very reasonable gap from the first— 


now bears 
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the extreme pressure may not, in fact, be 
to all tastes; but it does allow a proper 
shaping of the tune to take place. And 
in the third Krips wholly successfully lets 
the Trio follow on rhythmically from the 
Scherzo—it so obviously wants to and is so 
seldom allowed to. 

From time to time there is a feeling that 
the Dutch orchestra’s string tone could be 
stronger (though not in accompaniments, 
which art sometimes on the vigorous side). 
But even so, the feeling is greatly preferable 
to the murderous desire to hit them all 
over the head engendered by the playing 
of the Belgian strings on the Telefunken 
disc ; they just never play quietly, at all. 
Probably that complaint should be more 
properly directed to André ; but in other 
respects his performance is a most reason- 
able, if not an over-sensitive one. And 
it is very well recorded ; perhaps not quite 
so richly as the Decca, but occasionally with 
even more clarity. And at a higher volume 
level, which may not be of very much 
importance; and with a much better 
surface, which certainly is. In one place, 
though, there is a deficiency of clarity ; at 
the end of the Scherzo the first two crotchets 
of the horn duet are, curiously, quite 
inaudible—only considerations of proba- 
bility lead one to suppose that they were 
even played. 

The Telefunken remains, however, a 
good version that would certainly have 
warranted recommendation if issued in any 
month except the present, when it must be 
eclipsed by the fine Decca _ version. 
“Unfortunate ’’ is, I think, too weak a 
word to describe such overlapping, when 
both labels come from the same sponsor ; 
a strong enough word I leave it to you to 
fill in. M.M. 


*xBEETHOVEN. Symphony No. 5 in C 
minor, Op. 67. Symphony No. 8 in 
F major, Op. 93. N.B.C. Symphony 
Orchestra (Arturo Toscanini). 
H.M.V. ALPr108 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

*BEETHOVEN. Symphony No. 5 in C 
minor, Op. 67. Hamburg Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra (Joseph Keil- 
berth), Telefunken LGX66005 (12 in., 
36s. 54d.). 

Toscanini’s Beethoven Fifth plays for 
some twenty-nine minutes, and the engi- 
neers have managed to squeeze it on to one 
side. Whether they have lost any quality of 
sound in the process it is difficult to say, 
without knowing at what standard the tape 
started, as it were. What can be said with 
certainty, if not with any pleasure, is that 
for whatever reason it may be there is no 
quality worth the name left in the finished 
product ; this is one of the thin, harsh, 
rough Toscanini’s with which we are so 
distressingly familiar. 

To say that the performance runs for 
twenty-nine minutes (and the repeat in the 
first movement is made) is to have said 
already that it lacks nothing in forward 
pressure. It has fire in plenty ; and where 
the Schubert Unfinished, last month, seemed 
to me to wilt under the strain the Beethoven 
blossoms—the way to kill this symphony is 
to let it drag, not to push on with it. But, 
exciting as the pressure can sometimes be, 
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the players are not quite on Toscanini form 
throughout ; and even if the recording had 
been up to standard it would have been 
difficult, I think, to recommend this version 
in preference to that of Kleiber and the 
Amsterdam Orchestra on Decca LXT2851 
January, 1954), or that of Bruno Walter 
and the New York Philharmonic on 
Columbia 33CX1077 (I.C., November, 
1953): 
As if to illustrate the point about killing 
this symphony by slow torture comes 
Joseph Keilberth with the Hamburg Phil- 
harmonic on Telefunken LGX66005. While 
he agrees largely with Toscanini—though 
he doesn’t go quite all the way—about the 
sort of recording quality this music deserves, 
he disagrees with him quite violently on 
most other points. In particular he sees no 
necessity for any vitality at all; surely 
anyone hearing the Beethoven Fifth for the 
first time from this indifferently performed 
and recorded disc must wonder what all 
the fuss is about ? 

Toscanini’s whirlwind Fifth leaves a 
spare side, filled with rather a good per- 
formance of the Eighth Symphony. The 
Fifth was, I believe, taken from a radio 
performance (how can you care about 
music the way we know Toscanini does, 
and be so indifferent to the quality of 
the records you make ?) I don’t know 
whether this Eighth came from the air or 
not, but it has similar characteristics to 
those of its backing, though in a rather less 
virulent degree ; and the performance is 
not only vital, but considerably more 
sensitive than the other—the Minuet in 
particular comes off well. Even so, I could 
not honestly recommend the result in 
preference to either of the two first-class 
versions available—Karl Béhm and _ the 
Vienna Philharmonic on Decca LXT2824 
(October, 1953) for a smooth performance, 
backing the Beethoven First Symphony ; 
or Beecham and the Royal Philharmonic 
on Columbia 33CX1039 (June, 1953) for 
one of the best performances that can ever 
have been given of the Eighth, backed by a 
reasonable Schubert Unfinished. M.M. 


*BOYCE. Eight Little Symphonies. 
Volume One, Nos. 1, 4, 6 and 8 
(WLP5073). Wolume Two, Nos. 2, 
3, 5 and 7 (WLP5159). London 
Baroque Ensemble (Karl Haas). 
Nixa WLP5073 and 5159 (12 in., 
36s. 54d. each). 


In February 1952 I reviewed an earlier 
recording of these Eight Little Symphonies 
by William Boyce (1710-1779), made by 
the Zimbler Sinfonietta on Brunswick 
AXTL1002-3. I noted then that they were 
attractive. Digging them out again, to 
compare the new issue with the old, I was 
delighted to find that they seemed even 
more fascinating than before. They are 
very sturdy little compositions, with bass- 
lines sure and lively in their movement, and 
pleasing tunes above. Handelian in style, 
but as Burney justly observed, stamped 
with ‘‘an original and sterling merit’’. 
There is no need here to run through them 
once again, pointing out the inventive and 
the most charming movements ; listeners 
will discover for themselves the wonderful 
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gravity and poetry of No. 6, perhaps the 
finest composition amongst them; the 
impish jig of No. 7, the Finale of No. 8 
which seems to look forward to Figaro. And 
I would certainly urge listeners to hear 
them: not in the Zimbler Sinfonietta 
version, but in this one made by the London 
Baroque Ensemble under Karl Haas. 


The differences are great. In the absence 
of any evidence to the contrary, I assume 
that the American team played from 
Constant Lambert’s edition of the sym- 
phonies, which does away with the continuo 
and offers optional wind parts. My earlier 
review indicated to what extent the winds 
were used. But Dr. Haas has worked, in 
scholarly fashion, from original manuscripts. 
In this case going back to the original 
edition has meant increasing the size of the 
band used: two each of flutes, oboes, 
bassoons, horns and trumpets, as well as 
continuo. The result is a real gain in sound- 
quality: when we go back to the Zimblers 
after the authentic eighteenth-century effect 
of the Haas recording, it is like going back 
to something purely decorative—a sort of 
ballet-suite. The London Baroque Ensemble 
may not play with the same glossy finish as 
the Zimblers, but it plays more expressively, 
and the recording is more lifelike—justi- 
fying Westminster’s claim to “natural 
balance’’. One might object that Dr. 
Haas’s vivaces are not very lively—certainly 
not by American standards ; but no doubt 
there are plenty of sound reasons for his 
tempi; and they certainly never sound 
dragged. 


Since my earlier review more information 
has come to light about these works, dis- 
closed by C. L. Cudworth in his lecture 
last year to the Royal Musical Association. 
These Symphonies were collected by Boyce 
from earlier works, court odes, ballads, 
operas, masques, and so on. Mr. Cudworth 
finds No. 3 (from The Chaplet, 1749) 
“‘ formally extremely interesting ; at first 
sight, a typical sinfonia, closer examination 
reveals that the first movement is actually 
a most original French ouverture, in which 
the saccadic opening and fugato have been 
welded into a formal unity unsurpassed 
before Mozart’s Kauberflite’’, In_ his 
Thematic Index Mr. Cudworth suggests 
the date c. 1760 for the collection ; Feétis 
proposed 1765 ; and the Eighth Symphony 
certainly appears as the Worcester Festival 
Overture of 1770. The dating may be of 
interest to scholars ; what is of concern to 
the ordinary listener is that now we have 
available to us some remarkably attractive 
British compositions, in a remarkably 
attractive performance. 


The first disc (Symphonies 1, 4, 6 and 8) 
was recorded in London, the second (Nos. 
2, 3, 5 and 7) in Paris. The names of the 
wind players in the former case are not 
vouchsafed to us, but the string personnel 
was almost entirely changed between the 


two occasions. For someone who wants to 
start with just one disc I would suggest 
WLP5159, which is slightly better recorded. 
The other one has moments of pre-echo. 
A.P. 





